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TOM’S REVENGE. 


BY MAY CARLETON 


“JT hate her!” cried Tom Maxwell, “I hate 
her! And I hope she may die a miserable, dis- 
appointed, cantankerous old maid!” 

Striding up and down the floor, his face 
flaming, his eyes flashing, his very coat-tail 
quivering with rage—a Bengal tiger, robbed 
of her young, could not have looked a much 
more ferocious object. And yet ferocity was 


not natural to Tom Maxwell—handsome Tom, | 


whose years was only two-and-twenty, and who 
was hot-headed and firey, and impetuous as it 
is in the nature of two-and-twenty to be, but 
by no means innately savage. But he had just 
been jilted, jilted in cold blood; so up and 
down he strode, grinding his teeth vindictively, 
and fulminating anathema maranathas against 
his fair deceiver. 

‘The miserable, heartless jilt! The deceitful, 
shameless coquette!” burst out Tom, furiously. 
“She gave me every encouragement that a 
woman could give, until she drew me on by 
her abominable wiles to make a fool of myself; 
and then she turns round and smiles and weeps, 
and is ‘very sorry,’ mimicing the feminine in- 
tonation, ‘and never dreamed of such a thing, 
and will be very happy to be my friend; but 
for anything further—oh! dear, Mr. Maxwell, 
pray don’t think of it!’ Confound her and the 
whole ‘treacherous sex to which she belongs! 
But I’m not done with her yet! I'll have re- 
venge as sure as my name is Tom Maxwell!” 

“As how?” asked @ lazy voice from the sofa. 
“She’s a woman, you know. Being a woman, 
you can’t very well call her out and shoot her, 
or horsewhip her, or even knock her down. A 
fellow may feel like that—I often have myself, 
after being jilted; but still it can’t be did. It’s 
an absurd law, I allow, this polite exemption of 
womankind from condign and just punishment; 
but it is too late in the day for chaps like you 
and I to go tilt against popular prejudices.” 


It was a long speech for Paul Warden, who } 
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was far too indolent generally to get beyond 
monosyllables. He lay stretched at full length 
on the sofa languidly smoking the brownest of 
meerschaums, and dreamily watching the smoke 
curl and wreath around his head. A handsome 
fellow, very handsome—five years Tom’s senior; 
and remarkably clever in his profession, the 
law, when not too lazy to exercise it. 

Tom Maxwell paused in his excited striding 
to look in astonishment at the speaker. 

“You jilted!” he said. ‘You! You, Paul 
Warden, the irresistible!” 

«Even so, mon ami! Like measles, and mumps, 
and tooth-cutting, it’s something a man has to 
go through, willy nilly. I’ve been jilted and 
heart-broken some half-dozen times, more or 
less, and here I am to-night not a ha’penny the 
worse for it. So go it, Tom, my boy! The more 
you rant and rave now, the sooner the pair will 
be over. It’s nothing when you're used to it. 
By-the-way,” turning his indolent eyes slowly, 
‘‘is she pretty, Tom?” 

“Of course!” said Tom, indignantly. ‘What 
do youthink Tam? Pretty! She’s beautiful, 
glowing, fascinating! Oh, Warden! it drives 
me mad to think of it!” 

««She’s all my fancy painted her—she’s lovely, 
she’s divine!” quoted Mr. Warden; ‘‘but her 
heart, it is another’s, and it never——- What's 
her name, Tom?” P 

“Fanny Summers. If you had been in this 
place four-and-twenty hours, you would have 
no need to ask. Half the men in town are 
spooney about her.” 

‘“‘Fanny! Ah! a very bad omen. Never knew 
a Fanny yet who wasn’t a natural born flirt! 
What’s the style—dark or fair, belle blonde, or 
jolie brunette?” 

“Brunettes dark, bright, and sparkling, 
saucy, piquant, irresistible! Oh!” cried Tom, 
with a dismal groan, sinking into a chair, ‘it 
is too bad, too bad to be treated so!” 
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“So it is, my poor Tom! She deserves the 
bastinade, the wicked witch! The bastinade 
not being practicable, let us think of something 
else. She deserves punishment, and she shall 
have it; paid back in her own coin, and with 
interest, too. Eh? Well?” 

For Tom had started up in his chair, vio- 
lently excited and red in the face. 

“The very thing!” cried Tom, with a sort of 
yell. ‘I have it! She shall be paid in her 
own coin, and I'll have most glorious revenge, 
if you'll only help me, Paul!” 

“To my last breath, Tom; only don’t make 
so much noise! Hand me the match-box, my 
pipe’s gone out. Now, what is it?” 

“Paul, they call you irresistible—the women 
do.” 

“Do they? Very polite of them. Well?” 

“Well, being irresistible, why can’t you make 
love to Fanny Summers, talk her into a desper- 
ate attachment to you, and then treat her as she 
has treated me—jilt her?” 

Paul Warden opened his large, dreamy eyes 
to their widest, and fixed them on his excited 
young friend. 

“Do you mean it, Tom?” 

‘“‘Never meant anything more in my life, 
Paul.” 

‘But supposing I could do it; supposing I am 
the irresistible conqueror you gallantly make 
me out; supposing I could talk the charming 
Fanny into that deplorable attachment—it seems 
mean, doesn’t it?” 

‘‘Mean!”” exclaimed poor Tom, smarting 
under a sense of his own recent wrong; ‘and 
what do you call her conduct to me? It’s a 
poor rule that won’t work both ways! Let her 
have it herself, hot and strong, and see how 
she likes it—she’s earned it richly. You can 
do it, I know, Paul; you have a way with you 
among women. I don’t understand it myself, 
but I see it takes. You can do it, and you’re 
no friend of mine, Paul Warden, if you don’t.” 

“Do it! My dear fellow, what wouldn’t I do 
to oblige you; break fifty hearts, if you asked 
me. Here’s my hand—it’s a go!” 

«And you'll flirt with her, and jilt her?” 

“With the help of the gods! Let the cam- 
paign begin at once, let me see my fair, future 
victim to-night.” , 

“But you'll be careful, Paul,” said Tom, 
cooling down as his friend heated up. ‘She’s 
very pretty, uncommonly pretty; you’ve no 
idea how pretty, and she may turn the tables 
and subjugate you, instead of you subjugating 
her.” 

“The old story of the minister who went to 





Rome to convert the Pope, and returned a red- 
hot Catholic. Not any thanks! My heart is 
iron-clad; has stood too many seiges to yield to 


any little flirting brunette. Forewarned is fore- 


armed. Come on, old fellow,” rising from his 
sofa, ‘‘never say die!” 

‘“‘How goes the night?” said Tom, looking 
out; “it’s raining. Do you mind?” 

“Shouldn’t mind if it rained pitchforks in so 
good a cause! Get your overcoat and come. I 
think those old chaps—what-do-you-call-’em, 
Crusaders? must have felt as I do now, when 
they marched to take Jerusalem. Where are 
we to find Ja belle Fanny?” 

“At her sister’s, Mrs. Walters, she’s only 
here on a visit; but during her five weeks’ stay 
she has turned five dozen heads, and refused 
five dozen hands, my own the last,” said Tom, 
with a groan. 

‘“‘Never mind, Tom; there is balm in Gilead 
yet. Revenge is sweet, you know, and you 
shall taste its sweets before the moon wanes. 
Now then, Miss Fanny, the conquering hero 
comes!” 

The two young men sallied forth into the 
rainy, lamp-lit streets. A passing omnibus took 
them to the home of the coquettish Fanny, and 
Tom rang the bell with vindictive emphasis. 

‘‘Won’t she rather wonder to see you, after 
refusing you?” inquired Mr. Warden, whilst 
they waited. 

“What do I care!’’ responded Mr. Maxwell, 
moodily; ‘her opinion is of no consequence to 
me now.” 

Mrs. Walters, a handsome, agreenble-looking 
young matron, welcomed Tom with a cordial 
shake of the hand, and acknowledged Mr. 
Warden’s bow by the brightest of smiles, as 
they were ushered into the family parlor. 

‘“‘We are quite alone, this rainy night, my 
sister and I,” she said. ‘*Mr. Walters is out of 
town for a day ortwo. Fanny, my dear, Mr. 
Warden; my sister, Miss Summers, Mr. War- 
den.” 

It was a pretty, cozy room, ‘“‘curtained, and 
close, and warm;” and directly under the gas- 
light, reading a lady’s magazine, sat one of the 
prettiest girls it had ever been Mr. Warden’s 
good fortune to see, and who welcomed him 
with a brilliant smile. 

“Black eyes, jetty ringlets, rosy cheeks, 
alabaster brow,” thought Mr. Warden, taking 
stock; ‘‘the smile of an angel, and dressed to 
perfection. Poor Tom! he’s tobe pitied. Really, 
I hadn’t come across anything so much to my 
taste this month of Sundays.” 

Down sat Mr. Paul Warden beside the ador- 
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able Fanny, plunging into conversation at once 
with an ease and fluency that completely took 
away Tom’s breath. That despondent wooer 
on the sofa, beside Mrs. Walters, pulled de- 
jectedly at the ears of her little black-and-tan 
terrier, and answered at random all the plea- 
sant things she said to him. He was listening, 
poor fellow, to that brilliant flow of small talk 
from the mustached lips of his dashing friend, 
and wishing the gods had gifted him with a 
similar ‘‘gift of the gab,” and feeling miser- 
ably jealous already. He had prepared the 
rack for himself with his eyes wide open; but 
that made the torture none the less when the 
machinery got in motion. Pretty Fanny snub- 
bed Aim incontinently, and was just as bewitch- 
ing as she knew how to his friend. It was a 
clear case of diamond cut diamond—two flirts 
pitted against each other; and an outsider 
would have been considerably puzzled on which 
to bet, both being so evenly matched. 

Tom listened, and sulked; yes, sulked. What 
alot of things they found to talk about, where 
he used to be tongue-tied. The magazine, the 
fashion-plates, the stories; then a wild launch 
into literature, novels, authors, poets; then the 
weather; then Mr. Warden was traveling, and 


relating his “‘hair-breadth escapes by flood 
and field,” whilst bright-eyed Fanny listened 


in breathless interc<i. Then the open piano 
caught the irresistible Paul’s eyes, and in a 
twinkling there was Fanny seated at it, her 
white fingers flying over the polished keys, and 
he bending above her with an entranced face. 
Then he was singing a delightful love-song in 
a melodious tenor voice, that might have cap- 
tivated any heart that ever beat inside of lace 
and muslin; and then Fanny was singing a sort 
of response, it seemed to frantically jealous 
Tem; and then it was eleven o’clock, and time 
to go home. 

Out in the open air, with the rainy night 
wind blowing bleakly, Tom lifted his hat to let 
the cold blast cool his hot face. He was sulky 
still, and silent—very silent; but Mr. Warden 
didn’t seem to mind. : 

“So,” he said, lighting a segar, ‘‘the cam- 
paign has begun, the first blow has been struck, 
the enemy’s ramparts undermined. Upon my 
word, Tom, the little girl is uncommonly 
pretty !” 

“I told you so,” said Tom, with a sort of 
growl. 

“And remarkably agreeable. I don’t think* 
lever spent a pleasanter ¢ete-a-tete evening.” 

“So I should judge. She had eyes, and ears, 
and tongue for no one but you.” 





“My dear fellow, it’s not possible you’re 
jealous! Isn’t that what you wanted? Be- 
sides, there is no reason, really; she is a pro- 
fessional flirt, and understands her business; 
you and I know just how much value to put on 
all that sweetness. Have a segar, my dear boy, 
and keep up your heart; we'll fix the flirting 
Fanny yet, please the pigs!” 

This was all very true; but, somehow, it 
wasn’t consoling. She was nothing to him, 
Tom, of course—and he hated her as hotly as 
ever; but, somehow, his thirst for vengeance 
had considerably cooled down. The cure was 
worse than the disease. It was maddening to 
a young man in his frame of mind to see those 
brilliant smiles, those entrancing glances, all 
those pretty, coquettish, womanly wiles that 
had deluded him showered upon another, even 
for that other’s delusion. Tom wished he had 
never thought of revenge, at least with Paul 
Warden for his handsome agent. : 

“Are you going there again?” he asked, 
moodily. ‘ 

“Of course,” replied Mr. Warden, airily. 
‘‘What a question, old fellow, from you of all 
people. Didn’t you hear the little darling tell- 
ing me to call again? She overlooked you 
completely, by-the-by. I'm going again, and 
again, and yet again, until my friend, my jidus 
Achates, is avenged.” 

“Ah!” said Tom, sulkily, ‘but I don’t know 
that I care so much for vengeance as I did. 
Second thoughts are best; and it struck me, 
whilst I watched you both to-night, that it was 
mean and underhand to plot against a woman 
like this. You thought so yourself at first, you 
know.” 

“Did I? I forget. Well, I think differently 
how, my dear Tom; and as you remark, second 
thoughts are best. My honor is at stake; so 
put your conscientious scruples in your pocket, 
for I shall conquer the fascinating Fanny, 
or perish in the attempt. Here we are at 
my boarding-house—won’t you comein? Noe. 
Well, then, good-night. By-the-way, I shall 
be at the enemy’s quarters to-morrow evening; 
if you wish to see how ably I fight your battles, 
show yourself before nine. By-by!” 

Mr. Maxwell’s answer was a deeply bass 
growl as he plodded on his way; and Paul 
Warden, running up to his room, laughed 
lightly to himself. 

“Poor Tom! Poor, dear boy! Jealousy is a 
green-eyed lobster, and he’s a prey to it—the 
worst kind. Really, Paul, my son, little black 
eyes is the most bewitching piece of calico you 
have met in your travels lately; and if you 
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wanted a wife, which you don’t, you know, you 
couldn’t do better than go in and win. As it 
is—— Ah! it’sa + pity for the little Gane’ s sake 
you can’t marry.” 

With which Mr. Warden took his clothes off 
and went to bed. 

Next evening, at half-past eight, Tom Max- 
well made his appearance at Mrs. Walters, only 
to find his fidus Achates there enthroned before 
him, and. basking in the sunshine of the lovely 
Fanny’s smiles. How long he had been there 
Tom couldn’t guess; but he and Fanny and 
Mrs. Walters were just settling it to go to the 
theatre the following night. There was a 
bunch of roses, pink-and-white, Ais gift, Tom 
felt it in his bones, in Fanny’s hand, and into 
which she plunged her pretty little nese every 
five seconds with a delightful sniff. It was 
adding insult to injury, the manifest delight 
that aggravating girl felt in his friend’s society ; 
and Tom ground his teeth inwardly, and could 
have seen Paul Warden guillotined, there and 
then, with all the pleasure in life. 

That evening, and many other evenings which 
succeeded, was but a repetition of the first. An 
easy flow of delightful small talk, music, sing- 
ing, and reading aloud. Yes, Paul Warden 
read aloud, as if to goad that unhappy Tom to 
open madness, in the most musical of mascu- 
line voices, out of little blue-and-gold books, 
Tennyson, and Longfellow, and Owen Mere- 
dith; and Fanny would sit in breathless ear- 
nestness, her color coming and going, her 
breath fluttering, her eyes full of tears as often 
as not, fixed on Paul’s classic profile. Tom 
didn’t burst out openly—he made no scene; he 
only sat and glowered in malignant silence— 
and that is saying everything for his power of 
self-control. ; 

Two months passed; hot weather was coming, 
and Fanny begun to talk of the heat and the 
dust of the town; of being home-sick, for the 
sight of green fields, and milk-cows, and straw- 
berry-patches, and new-laid eggs, and pa and 
ma. It had been a very delightful two months, 
no doubt; and she had enjoyed Mr. Warden’s 
society very much, and gone driving and walk- 
ing with him, and let him take her to the thea- 
tre, and the opera, and played for him, and 
sang for him, and danced with him, and ac- 
cepted his bouquets, and new music, and blue- 
and-gold books; but, for all that, it was evident 
she could leave him and go home, and still 
exist. 

“Tt’s all very ate Miss Summers had said, 
tossing back her black ringlets; ‘and I have } 
enjoyed this spring ever so much, but still I’m 3 





glad to get home again. One grows tired of 
balls, and parties, and the theatre, you know, 
after awhile, Mr. Warden; and I’m only a little 
country-girl, and I shall be just us glad as ever 
I can be for a romp over the meadows, and a 
breezy gallop across the hills once more. Ij 
you or Mr. Maxwell,” glancing at that gloomy 
youth’ sideways out of her curls, “care much 
for fishing, and come up our way any time this 
summer, I'll try and treat you as well as you 
have treated me.” 

“But you haven’t treated us well, Miss 
Fanny,” Mr. Warden said, looking unspeak- 
able things. ‘You take our hearts by storm, 
and then break them ruthlessly by leaving us, 
What sort of treatment do you call that?” 

Miss Summers only laughed, and looked 
saucy; and danced away, leaving her two ad- 
mirers standing together out in the cold. 

‘‘Well, Tom,” Mr. Warden said, ‘and so the 
game’s up, the play played out, the curtain 
ready to fall. The star actress departs to-mor- 
row—and now, what do you think of the per- 
formance ?” 

“Not much,” responded Tom, moodily. “I 
can’t see that you have kept your promise. 
You’ve made love to her, I allow, con amour, 
confoundedly as if you meant it, in fact; but I 
don’t see where the jilting comes in; I can’t 
see where’s my revenge.” 

“Don’t you?” said Paul, thoughtfully lighting 
his segar. ‘Well, come to think of it, 7 don’t 
either. To tell you the truth, I haven’t hada 
chance to jilt her. I may be irresistible, and 
I have no doubt I am, since you say so; but, 
somehow, the charm don’t seem to work with 
our little favorite. Here I have been for the 
last two months just as captivating as I know 
how; and yet there’s that girl ready to be of 
to-morrow to the country, without so much as 
a crack in the heart that should be broken in 
smithereens! But still,” with a sudden change 
of voice, and slapping him lightly on the shoul- 
der, ‘dear old boy, I don’t despair of giving 
you your revenge yet!” 

Tom lifted his gloomy eyes in sullen in- 
quiry. 

‘Never mind now,” said Paul Warden, 
airily; “give me a few weeks longer. Lazy 
as I am, I have never failed yet in anything 
I ever seriously undertook; and, upon my 
word, I’m more serious about this matter than 
you might believe! Trust to your friend, and 
-wait!” 

That was all Mr. Warden would deign to 
say. 

Tom, not being able to do otherwise, took him 
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for his cherished revenge. 

Miss Summers left town next day, and Tom, 
poor, miserable fellow! felt as if the sun had 
eeased to shine, and the scheme of the universe 
become a wretched failure, when he caught the 
last glimmer of the lustrous black eyes, the last 
flutter of the pretty black curls, But hisDamon 
was by his side to slap him on the back and 
cheer him up. 

“Courage, old fellow!” cried Mr. Warden; 
“all’s not lost that’s in danger. Turn and turn 
about; your turn next!” :* 

But, somehow, Tom didn’t care for revenge 
any more. He loved that wicked, jilting little 
Fanny as much as ever; and the heartache only 
grew worse day after day; but he ceased to de- 
sire vengeance. He settled down into a kind 
of gentle melancholy, lost his appetite, and his 
relish for Tom and Jerrys, and took to writing 
despondent poetry for the weekly journals. In 
this state Mr. Warden left him, and suddenly 
disappeared from town. Tom didn’t know 
where he had gone, and his landlady didn’t 
know; and stranger still, his bootmaker and 
tailor, te whom he was considerably in arrears, 
didn’t know either. But they were soon en- 
lightened. 

Five weeks after his mysterious disappear- 
ance came a letter and a newspaper, in his 
familiar hand, to Tom, whilst he sat at break- 
fast. He opened the letter first and read: 


“In THE CounTRY. 
“Dear Otv Bor—I have kept my word—you 
are avenged gloriously. Fanny will never jilt 
you, nor any one else, again!” 


At this passage in the manuscript, Tom Max- 
well laid it dewn, the cold perspiration break- 


at his word, dragged out existence, and waited f her; or worse, had he married her? 


With a 


desperate clutch Tom seized the paper, tore it 
open, looked at the list of marriages, and saw 
his worst fears realized. There it was, in prin- 
ters’ ink, the atrocious revelation of his bosom 
friend’s perfidy. 


**Married, on the fifth inst., at the residence 
of the bride’s father, Paul Warden, Esq., of 
C-——, to Miss Fanny Summers, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Summers, of this town.” 


There it was. Tom didn’t faint; he swal- 
lowed a scalding cup of coffee at a gulp, and 
revived, seized the letter and finished it. 


“You see, old fellow, paradoxical as it 
sounds, although I was the conqueror, I. was, 
also, the conquered. Fanny had fallen in love 
with me, as you foresaw, but I had fallen in 
love with her also, which you didn’t foresee! 
I might jilt her, of course, but that would be 
cutting off my own nose to spite my friend's 
face; and so—and sol didn’t! I did the next 
best thing for you, though, to jilting her—I 
married her; and I may mention, in paren- 
thesis, I am the happiest of mankind; and 
as Artemus Ward remarks, ‘My wife says so 
too.’ 

“Adieu, my boy. We'll come to town next 
week, where Fan and I will be delighted to 
have you call. With best regards from my 
dear little wife, I am, old fellow, 

“Your devoted friend, 
“PauL WARDEN.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Warden did come to town next 
week; but Mr. Maxwell didn’t call. In short, 


he hasn’t called since, and doesn’t intend to, 
and has given his friend Paul the “cut direct.” 
And that is how Paul Warden got a wife, and 





ing out on his face. Had Paul Warden murdered 


Tom Maxwell his Revenge! 








Lost in the snow! The wild winds blow; 
And o’er the woodlands, to and fro, 
Bhe flakes in whirling eddies go: 
Deep in the drift she lieth low, 
Lost in the snow. 


The homestead fires at Christmas glow; 
And home her happy sisters go, 
With happy babes—she shall not know 
That dear old home of long age! 

Lost in the snow. 


LOST IN THE SNOW 
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Once she was pure as they, but lo! 


The tempter came. From years of woe 

And shame, Death brings her, blessed foe! 

Such sweet release as few shall know, 
Lost in the snow. 


The Christmas bells all merry go; 
The Christmas fires they leap and glow: 
But not for her. Wail sad and slow 
Ye winds! the wanderer lieth low, 
Lost in the snow. 
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A STORY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Mary Genin folded the quilt over the baby’s 
crib, and took up her sewing again. When 
Joe was a baby, she used to linger over his: 
cradle, kissing his soft cheek with tears in her 
eyes, and a prayer in her heart. But there had 
been three or four babies since then. She 
hurried them off to bed, and went back to her 
work, glad the nuisances were at rest. 

It was Christmas-eve; the hail beat sharply 
against the windows, the fire burned fiercely, 
as it only does in frosty weather. She had 
baked cakes, and bought a turkey for the next 
day’s dinner. There was a little gift for each 
of the children, too, and a dressing-gown for 
George, to buy which she had saved money for 
months before. They were all folded, and laid 
neatly away. 

But she had made no holiday out of the matter 
for the little ones. How could she? She had 
been silent, or when she spoke, testy with them 
all day; her strength was barely enough to 
keep her from a fit of hysterical weeping. She 
doubted whether this matter of Christmas was 
not a childish way of wasting money, after 
all, unworthy of grown-up men and women. 
still—. 

George and she had been very like children 
when they were married; there never was a 
home which was so full of light-hearted affec- 
tion and merriment as theirs. Had it been her 
fault. that the home grew empty and bare; } 
scant of carpets, of food, of furniture; scant of 
laughter, of the little jests that keep a purer 
warmth than sunshine ina house; that George’s 
face contracted, with a morose droop in the 
corners of his mouth, and her own sharpened 
like those of the eager, hungry women whom 
she saw cheapening joints of meat at the 
butchers’ stalls? The old, old story of want of 
money, and debt creeping-in. Genin was, by 
profession, a civil engineer; but it was four 
years since he had held any better position 
than that of chain-bearer, in his business, 
walking alongside of Jerry Toole, who had 3 
carried a hod before he got into this work. 
But what could he do? He had no influence; 
had come to this town in Ohio a stranger, and 
appointments on railroad-staffs, like kissing, 
assuredly go by favor. 

He = boys, without a knowledge of even 











OF CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


“MARGRET HOWTH.” 


the rudiments of the business, set over his 
head. “It was no wonder that he came home 
soured and silent. But there was no help for 
it. Yesterday he had met old John Huff, who 
had known him when he was on the Baltimore 
and Ohio road. That was a bitter pill to 
swallow! Huff was riding out with the pre- 
sident of this new road, which they were pro- 
jecting to Cincinnati; and when they came up 
abreast to Genin, had reined up his horse 
suddenly. 

“Why, Genin! How goes this? Chain- 
bearer? Men usually go up in our profes- 
sion, not down. Shame! shame!” and then 
rode on. 

Mary had drawn the whole story out of 
George at night. He tried to joke about it; 
but she saw he was cut to the quick. 

“Tt must be that there is nothing in me, 
Mary,” he said, dully. ‘Other men can work 
their way;” and fell into the usual moody 
silence, in which he spent the evenings; when 
she brought the matter up again, telling her 
he had enough of it, to let it go. She @id not 
believe that he even once remembered that it 
was Christmas-eve. After supper he went out, 
swearing at the noise of the children. 

Mary got up after awhile and looked out. 
There were carriages rolling past to the ball 
which the Hunts’ gave to-night. All the hacks 
from Tyson’s stables were engaged. She caught 
sight of the face of a lady in one, and her heart 
gave a sudden throb, and stood still. It wasa 
round, pleasant face, not unlike her own; but 
the fair hair was dressed with pearls, and the 
white shoulders rose out of a drapery of blue 
satin and lace. 

It was not the difference between them that 
made Mary’s eyes grow blind for a moment, as 
she walked back to the fire-place. But she 
had a tender, unreasonable heart—poor Mary 
Genin ; and that.was her sister, the little Jennie, 
who had been left with her to fight the world 
as best they could—two orphans together. 
They had taught, had colored photographs, had 
half-starved, and been wholly happy and gay 
together for years. Now, she saw that Jennie 
turned her face away, fearing, perhaps, that 
she might ‘‘see Mary or her hungry brood.” 

Oh! the old times! The old times! Mary 
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stretched out her arms with an uncontrollable 
longing for the little girl who had slept in her 
bosom so long. For the moment she seemed 
dearer than George or the children, because 
she had lost her—she had lost her, forever! 

Jennie had begun to go from her after she mar- 
ried Corgill. He was a middle-aged, shrewd, 
money-making man, and barely congealed his 
contempt for his unsuccessful brother-in-law; 
a contempt deepened by the galling conscious- 
ness that Genin’s brain and nature were as 
incomprehensible to him as a writing in a dead 
tongue. ° 

“It is the iron-pitcher,” Mary thougbt, 
bitterly, ‘that swells and floats in the middle 
of the stream. Itis the porcelain that drifts 
among the weeds on shore, and is broken.” 

But Jennie? There had been a day when 
the pretty, light-hearted girl knew no better 
allegiance than that to her sister and brother. 
She used, in her girlish enthusiasm, to call 
George Genin, in his flannel shirt and muddy 
trousers, ‘“‘the gentlest gentleman God ever 
made in his image.” But, after she married 


Corgill—— There was the house and lot which 
her grandfather left to “his beloved child, 
Mary.” Jennie never forgave that. The house 


and lot were eaten up long ago; but Jennie’s 
love was gone. The little plaything sister, or 
the warm, quick-spoken, loving woman, were 
strangers to Mary and George henceforth. 

It seemed to her, on that Christmas-eve, that 
others than Jennie were strangers to her. 
Her children were growing apart from her; 
they were burdens to be borne, cares to be 
struggled with. She no longer crept into her 
husband’s breast with a sense of absolute secu- 
rity and trust. She never knelt down at night 
now, utterly silent, because her life was so un- 
speakably blessed, because her husband’s arm 
was about her as she knelt; because her chil- 
dren slept beside her; because the face of her 
Master was so real and so near. That was all 
over now. Or had it all been a delusion? Was 
it because her eyes were clearer, that she could 
see things as they were? That she could per- 
ceive how ill-tempered George really was; 
how greedy Jennie had always been; how her 
children were fretful and she overlooked, and 
God an unpitying task-master? 

She stirred the fire, and walked again to the 
window. The night was cold, with brilliant 
starlight in the dark blue above, the streets 
quiet. In the next house they were singing— 
a choir practicing, she thought. The voices 
Were young and jubilant. It was a Christmas 
earol; she eould hear the refrain: 





“God rest you, little children; let nothing you affright; 
For Christ, the Child of Bethlehem, was born this happy 
night.” 


It seemed as empty of meaning to her in her 
present mood as the beating of a cymbal. 
What had the Christ-child to do with a world 
so soured and greedy, and worn-out as the one 
about her? 

“There shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 
That was a word which long ago seemed full 
of fresh hope, of infipite comfort. But the 
fold, doubtless, included a few elect—of them 
the shepherd had care. But of these work- 
day hearts, of people so anxious and grasp- 
ing; people whose daily lives were filled with 
thoughts of making or stretching out a few 
dollars and cents—they were very far outside 
of the fold, surely. 

She sat down and took up her sewing again. 
But her eyes were heavy; if she had been 
younger, there would have been tears to soften 
the dry burning; but she only closed them a mo- 
ment. She thought she must have dozed, for she 
did not hear her husband enter; and when she 
looked up, he was standing beside her, with his 
hat on; the sullen gloom had left his face, and 
instead, was an eager, anxious look, that 
started her. 

‘‘What is the matter, George?” starting up. 

“Nothing, I hope. Be calm, Mary,” touch- 
ing her forehead with a tenderness which he 
had not shown for many a long day. 

“All the children well?” 

“Yes; only Phil. It is his teeth, I suppose. 
He has had fever all day.” 

She gave an impatient look to the little crib. 
Of all her children, this baby was the most 
wearisome and trying. He gave a weak little 
cry that moment. 

He held her as she was going to him. 

“One moment, dear; I have something to 
tell you. The fever—the black erysipelas, , 
some call it; they have had it in Cairo.” 

“I know—go on.” 

“It is here—there have been ten deaths 
to-night. I thought of Phil 2 

She was at the crib, had the baby in her 
arms under the gas. Genin turned down the 
little slips from its throat and chest. One, two 
light purple marks, as if Death had put his 
fingers on him. She neither cried nor spoke, 
sunk down into a chair, gathering the baby up 
into’ her breast, staring straight at the wall 
beyond. She heard George’s voice—something 
about, ‘‘God help them!” 

““Why do you stand there?” she cried, shrilly. 
“Is my child to die before my face? What 
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shall I do for him, George? 
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“I told Pomfret to come as I passed ; but it ; 


is too late, Mary.” 

She heard the bell pulled, and a broad, kindly 
face was bent near hers; and strong hands took 
the baby down, and laid it in its crib. 

“Tt will be more comfortable so, Mrs. Genin. 
Tam afraid that is all I can do. This room 
needs air.” He opened the window, and in a 
moment after she saw him, with the other two 
children in his arms, going up stairs, followed 
by the girl, Ann. 

She heard and saw with a strange acuteness, 
as if the deathly sickness at her heart had 
sharpened every sense. She even noted Ann’s 
white face and chattering jaws. 

“Tt’s keichin’! I know it, doctor! But I'll 
not lave. She’s been kind to me, Mrs. Genin 
has. I'll not lave her when the hand ov God 
is comin’ on her.” 

This was the girl whom she had rated to 
George as a liar and a thief. 

When the doctor came down, and had given 
the baby his medicine, she saw George beckon 
him to the other side of the room. He was 
sitting on the sofa; had not come near her, to 
the baby, nor spoken. 

She turned and looked at him. Pomfret was 
stooping over him, pressing his finger on his 

forehead with a troubled face. 

“Ts it so, doctor?” 

The old man nodded, without speaking. 

“George!” 

“It is the fever, Mary; I have not been well 
all day.” 

All that night she neither cried nor wept; 
her lips were dry and glued together, so that 
she scarcely could speak when she wished. 
There was little for her to do; Phil lay quite 
still, breathing faintly in his crib. She could 
hold George’s head up ‘to her breast, and look 
into the strangely-changing face. He tried to 
speak, now and then muttering that it ‘would 
all be right—he would be about to-morrow.” 

She saw the torn drawers and ragged shirt 
as she helped him to undress, She had allowed 
him to wear them all the winter; when he grew 
ill-tempered, she had become careless of his 
comfort. She saw now how he had even suffered 
from the cold without complaining. 

She sobbed out how she loved him, how she 
would be a different wife to him now—now—— 

One of his old boyish smiles came on to the 
stiffening lips. ‘Why, God bless you, Mary, 
how could you be better? It is I that have 
given you worry. I’ve been run down lately, 
with that heavy work. When I get about 
again I’11——” 








And then he slept, with the stertorious breath- 
ing growing heavier, and the face more dis- 
colored; the purple stain creeping up—up. 

Whatever worry or work he had given her 
would be ended that night. She knew now 
from his feverish talk, how he had struggled to 
make money for her and the children, the 
humiliations he had undergone; the work done 
in over-hours; the clothes, books, little trea- 
sures of his bachelor days pawned or sold; the 
worn-out body and fretted soul—she under- 
stood it all now. She remembered when he 
came home at night how quick she had been to 
take offence; how sharply she had watched for 
and answered surly words or jaded looks—she 
understood it all, now when it was too late. 

When the morning dawned, little Phil lay 
in his crib, no longer moaning. When she 
looked at him her breast throbbed and burned— 
but his lips would never touch it again; the 
dry, burning little mouth, which had made her 
fretful and impatient. 

Yet she scarcely heeded it. She heard the 
doctor talk to Ann outside; Joe was sick up- 
stairs. What did it matter? They were ail 
going—she would be left alone. There had 
been deaths all through the town, he said; 
some of the guests at the ball had been taken 
home to die; among them, her sister. 

“What does it matter?” she said 10 him. 
“Look here!” 

If, at the last, he had but given one look of 
the old happy time. If he had kissed her— 
smiled; given ever so slight a sign that, in 
passing into that other world, ke had gone back 
for the moment ani remembered their old love 
and their old content, it would have been a 
strange comfort to her. 

But he muttered to the last about a debt he 
owed for rent; and that this chain was too 
much for him to carry; that his strength was 
going day by day, and then what would Mary 
and the children» po? And it was with a tired 
sigh he drew last breath on her breast, and 
at last lay d rested. 

Two weeks ward, and Mary Genin crept 
along the country road to the low, stone wall 
about the town grave-yard. She held her little 
girl by the hand—the one child that was left 
to her. It was a clear, cloudless, frozen day; 
the hard, brown ground covered with a thin 
veil of snow, and the sky a soft, filmy gray, 
into which the eye could find, or fancy it found, 
immeasurable depths, quiet and still. 

Along the low wall grew thick bushes, full 
of thorns, yet hiding in the sheltered recesses 
green leaves, even now, late in the winter. 
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There was pale, December grass over all the 
graves, and a few cedar and arbor-vite trees 
here and there, on whose dark-green branches 
the snow lay in starry drifts. 

' She sat down on the lower of the stone-steps, 
little Nelly beside her. Her life seemed to have 


come to a stop here—its truth and meaning; 


grew clear to her as if she, too, were dead, and 
looked back out of some other world at it. 

It was very quiet; the child grew drowsy in 
the still, cold air, and fell asleep. She looked 
all over the square-walled grave-yard, with the 
snow like a transparent sheet over it; and then 
here, close at hand——- The snow mattered so 
little, or the heaped wet clay, or the coffin-lids! 
She could see them underneath there, all with 
hands folded on their breasts, and still feet, and 
the faces to the sky, which did not turn to look 
at her. She came there day after day, and saw 
them in that piteous, dumb rest, side by side, 
from which they should never look or speak to 
her. Side by side, the baby and Joe, and her 


sister Jennie, and the one at her feet, whom 
she did not name. 

Their faces were the same as they had been 
here; there was the anxiety, the greed, the 
peevish tempers. 


But she looked up, and into the pearly depths 
overhead. She could not look through them as 
through the snow and clay. But she knew that 
beyond there was, somewhere, the one fold and 
the one Shepherd; that the angers and selfish 
taints had been left in the graves with these 
bodies, and that yonder they were together, 
pure and loving—she, outside. And the door 
was shut. 

She was so full of sin, of unclean, selfish im- 
patience—they so pure and so far away. If 
they had known before they went away how 
she loved them! She threw herself on this 
grave nearest her with a mad hunger to see his 
face, to speak but one word to him. If he had 
but known how she loved him! 

There was a soft, clear sound of music, voices 
singing an old familiar air of a Christmas carol. 
She raised her head up from the snow. Its cold 
clamminess was about her face and neak, anda 
heavy feeling like sleep. The cold, gray depths, 
the frosty bushes, the white graves shimmered 
unsteadily like the colors of dissolving pictures; 
and instead there was a heaped red fire, a 
shaded lamp, and Phil, in his little night-gown, 
in the midst of a billowy mass of blue satin and 
lace. 

Mary staggered to her feet, with one hand 
on the table. 

“Jennie?” 





The blue, and lace, and pearls took shape by 
that time, and there was a pleasant face in the 
midst of golden curls—a smiling face, on which 
there were tears not yet dried. 

“Yes, it is Jennie. I found you asleep, Mary, 
so I turned nurse for Master Phil here.” 

Mary said nothing. She could not come back 
at once from the Valley of Death to common- 
places; her sunken eyes turned from her sister 
to the baby, to the children in their litile trun- 
dle-bed in the other room. Jennie laid down 
Master Phil on the rug. She put her warm, 
soft arms about Mary’s neck, and leaned her 
cheek to hers. It was an old comforting habit 
she had long ago, one of the thousand winning 
tricks cf which the girl was full. 

“You're worn-out, sis,” she said, ‘‘over- 
worked. It is this great monster of a baby 
here. He’s cutting teeth? Of course, babies—” 
Then she stopped her meaningless chatter, 
choked, and drawing back a step, looked at 
Mary, her eyes growing darker and wet. 

“Tt is Christmas-eve, sister. May I come back 
to you?” 

Mary kissed her; then she fell into a stifled, 
hysterical weeping; then she kissed her again, 
and with the baby in her arms carried Jennie 
off to the back room, and pulled Joe and Nelly 
out of their sleep to kiss, and cry, and laugh 
over them; to show them to their aunt, to sob 
over them, and say it was Christmas-eve; and 
did they, know she loved them; and did they 
know how far away they had been from her 
to-night; while the children looked half terri- 
fied at her, and the fair, stately lady beside 
her, and began to cry. 

The old fretful cry; but never was music so 
sweet. 

Jennie looked on a little scared, like the 
children. 

“T did not think it would touch you so much 
to see me,” she said. ‘I have been meaning 
to come for a long time.” 

‘No matter; you are here now,” and Mary, 
looked up smiling, as she loosened her hair for 
Phil to pull. 

“But it does matter,” with a slight contrac- 
tion of her brow, not meaning to be thwarted 
in her determination to go down in the dust. 

‘“‘’ve been hard and cruel to you, Mary. I 
knew you were toiling, and George doing a 
hodman’s work, and I had ease and plenty. 
It was that house and lot that soured me. I 
thought grandfather was unjust, and I wreaked 
my spite on you. I tell you, Mary, I was grow- 
ing into a miser—yes, you need not laugh. I 
can see the very lines of uncle Perrin’s face 
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coming out on mine,” passing her white finger 
over the blushing, soft countenance. 

‘‘What opened your eyes to it, Jennie?” 

Jennie’s blushes were gone; the poutinglips 
closed straight and pale. “I think it was my 
baby’s death that changed me,” she said, in a 
whisper. 

Mary took her hand in one of hers. But 
with the other she pressed Phil’s bald little 
head into her breast. 

‘‘Money is worth so little. I saw it then. 
Love is all there is worth living for. But I 
could not come to you then. There were 
reasouns——”’ she stopped, flushing again. 

“But to-night is Christmas-eve,” said Mary, 
softly. 

“Yes, to-night is Christmas-eve. { drove 
past to-night, and saw your tired, thin face at 
the window. I was so home-sick for you and 
George, dear. I said I must come, ard I did. 
He, Mr. Corgill, will be here for me presently.” 

“T will be glad to see him,” said Mary, 
stifly. ‘Now lie down, children; but keep 
awake. Papa will be in directly, and he will 


want to see that you are here;’’ and then she 
stopped with a chill and a smile. 


“They had 
not been lost to him. He had seen no graves 
under the veiling snow.” 

Jennie could scarcely understand the still 
light in her sister’s face as she put the baby 
to sleep, and then stirred the fire, and folded 
away her work, making ready for George to 
come home. 

‘Your little parlor has so cozy, homelike an 
air, sis. No, let the crib stand by the fire. I 
want Mr. Corgill to see it. He was very fond 
of our boy. He is not so bad a man as you 
think,” shaking her head gravely as she looked 
in the fire. 

When the room was in order, Mary sat down 
and waited. There was a sick tightening, as it 
were, of the girths about her heart. Should 
she never hear the step at the door, never see 
the dear face? It was as if years of awful pain 
had yawned between them; as if that night in 
which his dying face lay on her breast, and the 
grave yonder, in the square little cemetery, 
were realities. She looked at Jennie, home 
again; at the two curly little heads in the other 
room, at the baby. But she had not breath to 
thank God, not until she had seen him once 
more. 

At last there came a step—the footsteps of 
two men, a laugh, the turn of the key in the 
front door, and George’s voice in the hall. 

*“Walk-into this room one moment, colonel, 
until I find my wife.” 








George’s voice, clear, ringing, boyish, as it 
had not been for years! George’s face at the 
door, with the shadow and weight of ten years 
fallen off from it, forever! 

‘“‘Mary—— God bless me, Jennie! How are 
you, dear girl?” kissing her white forehead, 
and passifig over, after the fashion of men, the 
hundred little slights and quarrels that had lain 
between her and her sister. 

She had stolen up beside him and put her 
hand on his. 

“Mary, a happy Christmas. Why, little 
mother, what ails you?” stooping to kiss the 
closed lids from which the tears began to steal. 

Long ago, when their first baby was born, he 
used to call her that; but never since. 

‘Don’t heed us, Jennie. We're old married 
folks, you know,” holding his wife’s head closer 
in his arms. 

What was the matter with George? His 
breath came quick, she felt his heart throb 
full and fast; there was a tender light in his 
eyes, which she had not seen since their old 
courting days. 

“Oh! wife! wife!’ he whispered, ‘daylight 
has come to us at last!” 

But before he could say more, there was a 
fresh bustle and arrival in the hall. 

“It is my husband, George,” said Jennie, 
nervously. 

“That is right. Christmas-eve, of course,” 
heartily. ‘There is another old friend, Mary, 
in the study. Huff, you know, whom we knew 
in Cumberland. I will bring them in.” 

George was his old genial, hospitable self. 
But Mary was a woman; she could not help 
but notice how stout, pompous Mr. Corgill, who 
came to patronize, was discomfited by her hus- 
band’s simple, cordial manner; was cowed by 
the presence of the old colonel, just then the 
great man of the viilage, and perplexed beyond 
endurance by his eager greeting of Mary, and 
familiarity with their old lives. 

“TI did not know you had acquaintances in 
our little burgh,” said Jennie’s husband, rest- 
ing his hands on his two fat knees, and address- 
ing theefussy little colonel. 

‘Acquaintances? A dozen, sir. But friends? 
Only Genin and his good wife here. I knew 
them when they were first married. I knew’ 
George in petticoats, sir. Old John Huff was 
a poor boy once, and might have remained so 
but for this young man’s father. I am not 
ashamed to acknowledge any debt I owe.” 

Corgill was silent. 

‘‘But what astonishes me, sir,” said. Huff, in 
his deep bass, which, somehow, put you in mind 
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of good dinners and hearty living. ‘‘ What asto- 
nishes me is, that a man of genius, capacity, 
should have been allowed to remain unemployed 
in thiscommunity. You have poor discernment 
in appreciating your own needs, and what will 
fill them!” 

- “Our profession is the one in which a man 
_ most easily loses step, and regains it with most 
difficulty,” said Genin. 

“Well, George, my boy, you have your place 
now, and I trust to you to keep it. Mr. Genin 
is to have the conduct of the road of which I 
am president,” he ‘said to Corgill, who made 
haste to shake hands and congratulate his 
brother-in-law; for he was, as his wife said, 
not so bad a man as they thought, though suc- 
cess was, of all the virtues, the one which he 
most reverenced. Jennie came with her little 
gush of delight, very bright blushes and smiles 
chasing themselves over her face; but there 
was something which pleased old John Huff 
more in the look which George Genin gave to 
his wife, in her sudden start, and the warm 
glow that mounted slowly over her thin face. 

“It’s from the heart, that is,” thought the 
old man; ‘and a tired heart, with the courage 
nearly wrung out of it, I suspect. Thank God, 
I’ve done some good this blessed Christmas.” 

“I'd like you to dine to-morrow with us, 
colonel,” said George, as they rose to depart. 

‘“‘And I would like to come. It is not the 
first Christmas-dinner I have taken in your 
house, boy.” 

‘‘Shall we make it a family party? Will you 
let us in?” said Corgill, holding out both hands 
to the man who had been at last weighed in his 
scales, and not found wanting. 

So at last, with hearty good wishes and jokes, 
and whiffs of the cold air let in by degrees, they 
were outside the door, and gone. 

‘An’ they’ll be back to-morrow, ma’am?”’ 
said Ann, as she turned the key. ‘I’m thank- 
ful the turkey is such a monster; an’ I'll give 
you me word it’ll be done toaturn. I'm glad 





They were alone at last, his arm about her, 
her head on its old resting-place, the long-ago 
smile on his face, grave and tender, 

*‘God has been good to us, little mother,” he 
said. 

Then, after awhile, she told of her dream; of 
all the doubts and pain that went before—doubts 
of herself, of him, of God. 

He listened in silence, stroking her thin hand 
caressingly in his. 

«But it has taught me to look forward to one 
thing, George,”’ she said. ‘To the day when 
you and Jennie, and the children and I, shall 
leave our every day faults and little vexatious 
ways, there in the graves; just slip them off 
with our bodies, and go yonder to be with Him, 
and pure and unselfish as Ie.” 

George was silent a long time. 

“IT do not know, little mother,”’ he said, hesi- 
tatingly, at last. 

“TI am not wise as you are about these things. 
But it always seemed to me as if He,” bending 
his head and lowering his voice, ‘did not wait 
for us to slip off our impure bodies, or our 
faults, to claim us as His. And if you could 
see as He does that I, with my hasty temper, 
and Jennie with her taint of covetousness, and 
the children with their faults, (if they have 
any, God bless them!) were now in the on# fold,. 
with the one Shepherd to pity and help &s, it 
might make life plainer.” 

“I do see, George,” she said, after a litile 
while, in a whisper. 5 

Presently came the last notes of the singers 
in the distance without. It was the Christmas 
carol again. 


“God rest ye, merry gentlemen; let nothing you affright; 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born this Christmas 
night. 

Now all your sorrows he will heal; your sins will take 


away; 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born this Christmas- 

day.” 

The sounds died away in the starlight and 
cold—and there was a long silence. 

«One fold and one Shepherd,’” he said, 


they'll be back. It’s Christmas-day that brings ; softly; ‘cand it is Christmas-day that brings 


us all together.” 


2 them together.” 
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“No rose,” I said, “my pretty Rose, 
Without a thorn, you see.” 

She gayly cried, “If I’m your Rose, 
Pray, give the thorn to me.” 

I closer drew; she, pitying, looked ; 
Then blushed, and tovuk my wrist; 
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A THORN.” 
VERNON. 


And drew the thorn: our glances met; 
And then, and then—we kissed! 

Twas thus we Joved, and still have loved, 
Through years of wedded Dliss. 

But never was there glance like that, 
And never such a kiss. 








LITTLE 


PANSY. 


—— 
BY EMMA GARRISON JONES 


A MID-wWINTER afternoon, the sky gray and 
jowering, and the snow coming down in thick, 
feathery showers. Little Pansy stood, tip-toe, 
on the crimson-velvet ottoman, looking out at 
the lofty, three-story window, and listening to 
the wailing voice of the wind, as it went sweep- 
ing down the streets, and round the corners, 
whirling the newly-fallen snow before it in 
great blinding drifts. All at once a bright 
idea popped into her curly head, so bright, it 
made her blue eyes dance and flash like stars. 
If she could only raise the window, and catch 
just a few of the descending snow-flakes. She 
had been begging for snow all the morning; 
but nurse said it would give her the croup. 
She was not afraid of the croup, though, only 
naughty girls had that. Her little, rosy mouth 
fairly watered in anticipation, as she gazed out 
from the close, overheated chamber at the light, 
cool drifts that floated past her. With all her 
might she begun to work away at the heavy 
sash, and after a few moments of vigorous effort 
it actually slid upward, leaving an aperture 
barely large enough to give egress to her golden 
head. 

Little Pansy stood quite still for a moment, 
breathless with delight at her unexpected suc- 
cess; then, bounding from the ottoman, she 
made two or three dancing circuits round the 
room, by way of manifesting her joy; after 
which she settled herself down on the velvet 
cushion, and, extending both dimpled hands, 
proceeded to capture the flying snow-flakes, 
and convey them to her mouth with a rapidity 
that was really astonishing. Presently, how- 
ever, the tinkle of the door-bell startled her, 
and peering down from her lofty height, she 
saw, dimly defined in the white mist, the figure 
of a little boy standing on the granite steps, 
with a large bundle in his arms. Just at the 
same instant she also saw her aunt’s sumptuous 
carriage dash up to the door, and her aunt her- 
self come out, all furred and robed for a drive. 

“Please, madam, here’s your work mother 
has sent home.” 

Mrs. Ross, just on the point of stepping into 
her waiting carriage, paused an instant as the 
childish voice fell on her ear. 

“Oh, yes!” turning and looking down upon 
the shivering, poorly-clad boy. ‘Im very glad 
it is ae 3 I’m just in want of those linen cam- 


4 
2 bric handkerchiefs. Say to her that I'll send 
round another parcel to-morrow. Here, James,” 
as a serving-man appeared in the door-way in 
answer to her ring, “have this sent up to my 
chamber.” 

The servant took the bundle from the boy’s 
arms, and Mrs. Ross stepped into her carriage. 
The child waited an instant, with a look of 
eager expectation on his face, and then he 
rushed round to the carriage-window. 

“The money, if you please, madam,” he’said. 
“Mother told me to ask you to be good enough 
to pay her now—she is sick, and wants it.” 

“Oh! I haven’t a cent of change about me; 
and I’m just starting out to have some dresses 
cut. I'll send it round to-morrow. Drive on, 
Howard!” 

The boy grasped the framing of the window, 
holding on with all his might. 

“Madam, madam!” his voice shrill with 
agony, ‘‘don’t refuse me—please, pay me now. 
My mother is sick; and sister Violet is dying, 
she thinks; and we haven’t a stick of wvod, or 
a morsel of bread!” 

But the driver cracked his silver-mounted 
whip, the restive horses made a bound, and 
the carriage went whirling round the corner, 
leaving the boy gazing after it in a stupor of 
grief and disappointment. After a moment or 
two, manly little fellow that he was, he sunk 
down on the snowy steps, sobbing as if his 
§ heart would break. 

; From her lofty outlook, little Pansy had wit- 
3 nessed the entire scene; and now, forgetful of 
her snow-flakes, she bent far out, her golden 
hair whitened, her blue eyes blind with quick, 
warm tears, as she looked down upon the little 
boy weeping so bitterly in his disappointment. 
But all at once her tears changed to smiles, 
and, drawing in her head, she bounded from 
her perch, and darted into a small ante-room, 
:where her dolls and play-house were kept. 
$ Amid other childish treasures, she had a purse 
’ woven of glittering beads, containing, besides 
a handful of silver coin, a broad piece of gold. 
’ Her father, Capt. Ross, had given it to her for 
$a birth-day gift, the last time his ship was in; 
and Pansy, being something of a little miser, 
Shad kept it all this while. She snatched it up 
: now, all in a tremor of eagerness. 

‘‘Here, little boy,” she cried, rushing back, 
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and thrusting her head out at the window, 
“don’t cry any more—l’ve got something for 
you. Take this, it will buy your mother lots 
o’ wood and bread.” 

Down went the gleaming purse, striking the 
pavement with a sharp thud; and before the 
astonished boy could pick it up, the silvery, 
childish voice broke out again, 

“Here’s something else, too,” she went on, 
tugging with both hands at a glittering neck- 
lace that encircled her dimpled throat. ‘It 
cost lots o’ money, papa says; and you can sell 
it, you know, and get your mother and sister 
all they want. Oh! it won’t come undone! 
There, now,” as a harder tug tore asunder the 
jeweled clasp; ‘‘it’s off now. Pick ’em both 
up, and run home as hard as you can, that’s a 
good boy.” 

The child obeyed her, gathering up the 
beaded purse, and the flashing jewel, and fully 
believing, in his wondering simplicity, as he 
looked up at the rosy, dimpled face, with its 
shining eyes and golden hair, that the heavens 
had opened, and one of God’s own angels had 
come to help him. Pansy, seeing his face 


brighten so, clapped her hands gleefully, urg- 
ing him to run home to his mother; and when 


he darted off down the snowy street, she watched 
him out of sight; and then went back to her 
own enjoyment of catching snow-flakes, doubly 
happy in the consciousness of the good deed she 
had done, and in her knowledge of her aunt’s 
absence, which would secure her from inter- 
ruption. 

In the meantime, with the bright treasures 
hidden in his bosom, the little boy threaded his 
way through the obscure streets and squallid 
alleys, climbing at last to a comfortless room 
on the third floor of an old tenement-house. 

“Oh, mother!” he cried, bursting in at the 
door-way. ‘I’ve seen an angel, mother—in- 
deed I have. Mrs. Ross wouldn’t pay me for 
the work; but I saw an angel, and she gave me 
these.” 

Mrs. Lynn took the bead-purse, and the costly 
necklace from her sou’s hands; then, by de- 
grees, she drew the whole story from him, 
and smiling and smoothing back his hair, she 
said, 

“Yes, Archie, an angel, no doubt—a dear, 
kind, little girl. God bless her! I knew her 
mother well. Pansy Ross—here’s her name on 
the clasp of the necklace. Pansy Ross was a 
sweet girl—she and I were school-mates once; 
no doubt her little daughter is like her. But 
we mustn’t keep these things, Archie; it would 
not be right—the little girl's aunt might not 





like it, you know, You must take them back 
as soon as Mrs. Ross returns from her drive.” 

Archie looked sorely disappointed, but he 
was a boy who held his mother’s word as law; 
and on the self-same afternoon, just before 
nightfall, he went back to the fashionable Fifth 
Avenue mansion, carrying little Pansy’s gifts. 

Mrs. Ross sat in her luxurious apartment 
when the boy was shown up; and as she read 
his mother’s note explaining the matter, the 
usually haughty expression of her face gave 
place to genuine astonishment. Pansy was 
summoned, and stood before the bar a culprit 
by her own confession. 

“Yes, ma’am, I give ’em to him,” she re- 
plied, her blue eyes blazing up in defiance; 
‘and I want him to keep ’em, too—they’re 
mine, auntie; my papa give ’em to me.” 

Mrs. Ross looked angry. Pansy was only the 
child of her husband’s brother, and no favorite 
with the lady, though she had received her into 
her household when the little things mother 
died. 

“Not to throw away on beggars, I presume,” 
she replied, severely, running the glittering 
necklace through her white fingers. ‘This be- 
longed to your mother, and is worth a little 
fortune.” 

“Then I shall give him the money, 
tinued Pansy, stoutly; ‘‘that’s my own.” 

“T’ve nothing to say to that,” her aunt re- 
plied, turning again to the pages of her novel; 
“you can do as‘you please. I oughtn’t to in- 
terfere about the necklace, since your father is 
so foolishly indulgent as to wish you to wear 
it. However, you can have your own way, you 
and him, too; you'll find yourself penniless in 
good time—and, mind you, don’t come to me 
for help.” 

“No, I shan’t. 
Pansy, spitefully. 

Then seizing the purse, she followed Archie 
out into the hall, 

“Stop, little boy,” she called; “this is my 
own, and you shall have it. My papa’s got lots 
o’ money—+take this and welcome, for your 
mother.” 

The boy turned from her with flushing cheeks. 

“I’m not a beggar,” he said; ‘I don’t want 
it.” 

“Oh! I know you’re not!” Pansy cried, 
eagerly. ‘‘Don’t mind what auntie says—she’s 
a scratch-cat, anyhow; papa don’t like her. 
But I want you to have it,” she continued, ex- 
tending the purse toward him, while her rosy 
mouth quivered, and her eyes filled with tears. 
‘*Please, take it, little boy.” 
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I'll help myself,” retorted 
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Thus urged, Archie ‘could not refuse. He 
received the pretty bead concern from the dim- 
pled hand that held it; and then, for a moment 
or two, the two children stood regarding each 
other in silence. ; 

«T’ll pay you back when I’m a man,” Archie 
said, at last. “My name’s Archie Lynn. What’s 
yours?” 

‘‘Pansy Ross!” 

«Well, I won’t forget. You shall have your 
money back some day; and I'll put it in this 
very purse, too. Good-by, and thank you a 
thousand times, little Pansy.” 

Pansy held out both her hands; and then she 
followed him down to the hall-door. 

“Is your sister little, like me?” she called, 
as he was about going out. 

' “Yes,” said Archie, looking back; ‘smaller 
than you.”’ / 


“Is she too sick to play with dolls? Would 


my ‘sig one, with the glass eyes, do her any 
good?” 

Archie’s face fairly glowed at the bare 
thought of what such a treasure would be to 
poor, pale little Violet. 

“She’s fond o’ dolls,” he said; ‘but she’s 
only got some rag ones.” 


Pansy’s golden head went up the grand stair- 
way like a flash of sunlight; and the next in- 
stant she was down again, with the great doll 
in her arms. 

“Here,” she said, breathlessly, crowding it 
into the lad’s arms, “take#it to your little 
sister. I don’t want it—I’ve got crowds be- 
sides.” ? 

“Oh, Pansy! what a dear little girl you are,” 
he cried, half frantic with delight. ‘Oh! how 
beautiful! Just like a queen! Poor little Violet 
will be so glad.” 

Pansy danced up and down on the steps, until 
her golden curls fairly scintillated. 

«Run home now,” she said, ‘‘run home as 
fast as you can, and let her see it quick!” 

And Archie ran at the top of his speed, the 
happiest boy in all that peopled city. 

Fifteen years after, and on just such another 
mid-winter afternoon, this self-same Archie 
Lynn, now grown to a tall, bearded man, sat 
behind his counter in one of the fashionable 
jewelry establishments of a large city. Many 
a ¢hange had crossed his path since those early 
days, when he and his mother lived and toiled 
in the comfortless garret of the old tenement- 
house; and seeing him now, the refined and 
polished gentleman, the wealthy and famous 
lapidary, it seemed almost impossible to be- 
lieve him the same little lad who sat, sobbing, 





on the door-step of Mrs. Ross’ fashidnable 
dwelling that snowy morning. Yet he is one 
and the same; and it is only by the untiring 
efforts of his own strong hands and brave heart 
that he has worked himself up from poverty 
and obscurity to his present enviable position. 

All ascending bodies require an impeius, or 
force of some kind to carry them up; little 
Pansy gave Archie Lynn his. From that even- 
ing, when she dropped down her gifts with 
such a pitying face, he was not the same lad. 
Her money enabled his mother to move into 
better quarters; and then the boy went to 
work with a determination that was absolutely 
heroic. ‘Ill win my way up as high as any 
one; I'll pay little Pansy her money yet.” 

He had succeeded in this first resolve—he 
was high enough up even for his soaring am- 
bition; but although the little bead-purse, with 
her simple, pretty name engraven on its clasp, 
was filled to its utmost capacity, little Pansy 
had never been found. She seemed to have 
died out of his life like the sweet blossom she 
was, leaving a void that nothing else could ever 
fill. Still he went on working, and hoarding 
up every dollar he could spare to pay little 
Pansy. While other young men squandered 
their money and wasted their time, he was 
growing rich and renowned; and all for this 
one object—for little Pansy’s sake. 

But now, his mother and poor little Violet 
having gone to their long home, he was left 
utterly alone, without kith or kindred on all 
the face of the earth. Of what avail were his 
fair prospects, his handsome fortune? Time 
and again he made up his mind to go out into 
the world of beauty and fashion, and woo and 
win him a wife to brighten and cheer his 
solitary home; but as often as he essayed the 
attempt, that little rosy face, set in its frame- 
work of sunny curls, seemed looking down 
upon him, just as it did from the lofty window, 
that wintry afternoon; and he turned from 
beautiful women, who would have been glad of 
his favor, and went on with his old task, work- 
ing for little Pansy’s sake. The boy’s dream 
had grown into the man’s hope and inspiration. 

Sitting there that chill, December afternoon, 
and looking out upon the dreary streets, just 
beginning to grow white beneath a rapid fall 
of snow, old memories came crowding back 
upon him—memories of his mother, of Violet, 
and of darling, little Pansy. Her very name 
seemed to call up a dreamy and delicious fra- 
grance. Very soon his foolish heart was in 
his mouth, and his eyes blinded by tears—so 
blinded that he did not see the customer who 
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entered. She approached the counter, shaking 
the snow from her veil and cloak. Archer 
Lynn sprang to his feet, dashing the silly tears 
from his eyes. 

“Will you please look over these, sir,” she 
said, speaking in a voice of dulcet sweetness, 
as she deposited a small jewel-case on the 
counter ; ‘‘I wish to dispose of them, and would 
like to know their value.” 

Mr. Lynn opened the case, and proceeded to 
examine the articles it contained. A pretty 
enameled watch, a heavy chain, a set of old- 
fashioned diamonds, then a lot of turquois and 
jet, and a necklace. But it fell from his 
trembling fingers, and he looked up with a 
quick start of surprise. But the girl did not 
notice him; she was gazing out at the drifting 
snow-flakes, with a sad expression in her lovely 
blue eyes. 

Archer Lynn took up the necklace and ex- 
amined it closely, reading the name, ‘“ Pansy 
Ross,” engraven on the clasp; and then, as his 
eyes rested on the young girl’s unconscious 
face, he shook and trembled with emotion. 
But she turned toward him soon, and he with- 
drew his gaze from her face, and seemed to be 
wholly intent on making an estimate of the 
value of the jewels. 

“Well, sir,” she questioned, at last, “what 
do you think they are worth?” 

“They are fine gems—good stones, all of 
them; but I don’t think I can pay you more 
than three thousand dollars for the whole lot.” 

She gave a quick, glad glance into his face— 
a glance that thrilled the young man’s heart 
with keenest delight. 

“Oh, sir!” she said, timidly, “I didn’t expect 
to get half that much; but I am so glad, I can 
keep the necklace now—it belonged to my 
mother, and it pains me to part fromit. Please 
deduct its value, and take the others.” 

The young man obeyed her, and then drew 
a draft on one of the city banks for the 
money. 

“This is payable at sight, I suppose,” she 
said, turning toward the door; ‘I must have 
the money to-night.” 

“Tis quite a step to the bank, and the snow 
is rapid,” he said, coming round to her side. 
“If you will only oblige me by sitting here five 
minutes, madam, I'll run round and get it 
cashed.” 

She looked up again, a half doubtful, half 
wistful expression in her eyes. 

“You are very kind, sir,” she replied; ‘but 
I dislike to trouble you.” 

“Trouble? Oh, madam! if you only knew 





what ,pleasure it affords me,’ he responded, 
seizing the draft and his hat at the same 
moment. 

Half a block from the shop he tossed up the 
latter in jubilant exultation, as he exclaimed, 

“At last, atlast! Darling little Pansy, I have 
found you at last!” 

“T really cannot imagine, father, why the 
young man’s face impressed me so,” Pansy 
Ross was saying, as she sat with her father, in 
their little chamber, on the following morning, 
counting over the proceeds of tfle jewelry, “I 
surely have seen him somewhere—his face 
was strangely familiar.” 

“Only a fancy, I guess, Pan,” the old man 
answered. ‘We don’t stumble on old friends 
often now—you and I; we’re poor, Pan! Well, 
well! your aunt’s prophecy has come true— 
we’re penniless, but not hopeless; yet I am 
sorry you sold your jewels, Pan.” 

“Don’t think of it, father; this little sum 
will set us up ever so snug; and then, with my 
music-teaching and needle-work, we shall get 
on nicely.” 

“What a girl you are, Pan,” lr father said. 
“T wonder if you'll ever find a husband worthy 
of you?” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, merrily; ‘‘my hero 
will turn up in good time—never fear!” 

At that instant a servant came up, bringing 
a package for Miss Ross, and with it a bunch 
of pansies—dear, purple little beauties, hold- 
ing the’ sweets of a whole summer-time in their 
golden hearts. Pansy uttered a little scream 
of joy; and then she unfolded the dainty pack- 
age, and what should she find but a bead-purse, 
with ‘her own name engraven on the clasp. 
She held it up, tinkling the shining coin it con- 
tained, and crying out joyously, 

‘Father! Father! I have found him at 
last! He said he would pay me back some 
day—and he hasn’t forgotten his promise.” 

“Then your romance has begun, Pan,” 
laughed the old man. 

But Pansy was intent on examining the blos- 
soms, believing with a woman’s insight, that 
they would give her some clue by which to 
find the donor—and she was not mistaken. 
In their very heart she found a delicate card, 
engraved, ‘“‘Archer Lynn, Jeweler,” and the 
street. 

Two minutes later she had on her cloak and 
hat; and being a simple, straightforward girl, 
she walked straight down to the designated 
establishment, and straight up to Mr. Lynn’s 
counter, holding out both her hands. 

“Oh, Archie! I’m so glad I’ve found you,” 
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she said, frankly; and then she carried him; some dusky old framing—and his very soul 
back with her to see her father. glowed within him. He said nothing, however, 

“I’m glad to welcome ‘you, young man,” he ; then, of his hopes and intentions; but he did, 
said, as Pansy presented him. “We haven’t {not long after. And when the winter was 
many friends now, Pan and 1; and she’s been ; over, and the little, golden-hearted pansies 
looking for you, and talking about you all her { began to bloom in the country-places, and 
lifetime.” ’ ‘slong the garden-borders, this little Pansy of 


Archer Lynn sat down in the humble little ‘ ours, purer and sweeter than them all, became 
room, with the beautifal face of the young girl } his wife; and for once in the annals of human 
before him, looking like a rare picture set in i events, a dream of fancy became a reality. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA-SIDE. 


BY MRS. E. N. C. HUNTINGTON. 


Away! from noise and dust, away 

From San Francisco’s winds I stray; 

On old Paeific’s sounding shore, 

I list to hear its heavy roar; 

And watch the waves in-ceaseless play, 
Come dashing into feath’ry spray, 

As leaping on, they laughing bound 
Upon the sea-washed rocks around; 

6r, to the silent, sandy ehore, 

Chase eagh on each for evermore. 

The day is heauteous. The rich glow 

Of sunlight gladdens all below; 

And out, far out upon the deep, 

The winds are hushed, and gently sleep; 
And rippling lines of glittering sheen, 
Lie peaceful on the darkling green. 

The silent waters happy seem, 

Like sweetest thought in pleasant dream; 
And in the far, dim distance glide, 
With spreading sails, our ships of pride. ° 
Out on the glimmering, rippling tide, 
Into the distance, far and wide, 

Into the mist they silent go— 

Beautiful mist, like mantling snow. 
Waft, waft them kindly, gentle breeze! 
And bear them safely, restless seas! 

We had a chase—the waves and I; 

T ran before them with a cry— 

A shout of joy; they followed flect, 


With foaming lips to kiss my feet. 

They conquered, and I laughing stood, 
Surrounded by the circling flood. 

But when their ocean-home they sought, 
I found bright pebbles they had brought; 
And beauteous mosses, rich and rare, 
Upon the sands lay dying there; 

And tiny shells of pink and white, 

Lay weeping in the golden light; 

And with a miser’s eager haste, 

I caught them from the briny waste; 
With nimble fingers, one by one, ° 
Plucked them from sand and burning sun; 
Sweet trophies of the sounding sea, 
Within its depths no more to be. 


Oh! sea-beat rock! Oh! bounding wave? 
And moss and shell, in ocean-grave; 
And shining sand, and pebble bright, 
And sails, and changing gleams of light, 
Two pairs of eyes, one black, one blue, 
With eager joy are watching you. 

And happy feet, with leaping bound, 
Chase o’er the island-rocks around. 

And ’tis a joy, a wild delight, 

To stand upon this craggy height, 
Where billows come with madd’ning glee. 
Dashing and plunging from the sea; 

It is a joy to stand and view, 

Old Ocean’s charms, forever new. 
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THE WATER-SIDE. 


BY MARIE 8S. LADD. 


Tue winding beach binds round the bight; 
The willow droops into the wave; 

The water-lilies, gleaming white, 
Their petals softly lave; 


Aud star-flowers bright are peering there; 
And paler ones lift up their eyes 
Upon the light the ripples wear, 
And on the cloudless skies. 
The pearly shell fills at the brink, 
From limpid waters Waving nigh; 
And shining fish arise and sink, 
As sounds the lake-bird’s cry. 


The dipping oar breaks the repose 
Of golden sunbeams in its way, 
That gild the eddies which it throws 

Across the beaming bay; 


Near where the rocks like bulwarks stand, 
A-ling’ring with a sweet delay 

Upon the white and shining strand, 
Two lovers idly stray. 


POLL LILLIS LIE L IO 


At morn or eve the spot is dear, 
When waters foam or lie at rest; 
_ When clonds in gleaming gold appear, 
Or in more somber garb are drest. 
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“MISS BRIGGS.” 


A ROMANCE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD.” 


Some years ago I was a midshipman on board 
the frigate Ariadne, doing duty on the coast of 
Africa, when a newspaper came to me by mail, 
with a marked advertisement, accompanied by 
a letter. The advertisement was for claims 
against the estate of the late Charles Jeffreys, 
my worthy uncle, in the bill and brokerage 
business. The letter was from his lawyers, 
who were also his executors, and they stated, 
that, by will, whatever property he died pos- 
sessed of, was bequeathed tome. The deceased 
had been, however, so reserved and unsocial a 
person, and had transacted all his affairs with 
s0 much secrecy and caution, that there was 
great difficulty in finding what the amount of 
his bequest might be, and in what it consisted, 
as the will, a very short and informal one, made 
at the last moment on his dead-bed, threw no 
light upon the matter. The document was per- 
fectly legal, and there was no danger of its 
being disputed; -but the Messrs. Sharp advised 
me to return at once to look after my own in- 
terests, and bring whatever information I pos- 
sessed on the subject, to assist them in dis- 
covering where my uncle had invested his 
supposed thousands. I had none to give; but 
my anxiety to return was not the less pressing. 
Accordingly, on showing this letter to the cap- 
tain, he gave me leave to go home in a tender 
that was about to sail for New York. 

Of course, I went first to the office of the 
Messrs. Sharp on landing, and found that the 
chief friend and probable partner of my uncle 
had been discovered, and there was reason to 
suppose that he p d the n ry know- 
ledge and documents; but he was absent ona 
speculative expedition to Hudson’s Bay, Van- 
couver’s Island, or some other remote corner of 
the earth; and no letters had, as yet, been re- 
ceived from him in answer to those despatched. 
There was nothing for it, therefore, but to wait 
quietly till this important personage could be 
adard from—“ quietly,” said the Messrs. Sharp, 
with strong emphasis, “and inexpensively, 
since the legacy might amount to nothing, and 
they were not prepared to advance, etc.” In- 
expensively! As if one could live otherwise 
on the revenues of an ex-midshipman! 

Within an hour afterward, I had fallen into 
the elutches of Mrs. Griffith, at the cheap, but 
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“genteel boarding-house”’ that bore her name. 
My landlady had her weaknesses, among them 
was not a love of neatness for its own sake. Her 
great mansion was like a caravansera, crowded 
and proportionably dingy; but there was no 
attempt at the ill-judged pretension one fre- 
quently meets with in such places—we were 
“genteel,” and that was all. We had finger- 
glasses, but no French dishes; three courses, 
and not five; our salvers were not silver, nor 
our curtains brocatelle; but there was a toler- 
able liberality in the matter of fires and clean 
napkins; and our waiters, if awkward, were 
respectful. The parlor boasted a piano and 
guitar, and not a harp, (many of us would have 
been content if it had contained no musical in- 
strument whatever;) but the table was good, 
and the people that assembled around it re- 
spectable; while the hostess had a natural bon- 
homme and kindness of heart, of which twenty 
years’ experience in a boarding-house, and 
forty in the wear and tear of the world had not 
deprived her. 

Mrs. Griffith’s family—she called her boarders 
her family, by a gentle flight of fancy common 
in such cases—was a large one, and composed 
of the usual heterogeneous materials. There 
were pale, slim clerks from mercantile estab- 
lishments down town; and medical or theolo- 
gical students still paler, with blue and green 
spectacles; the wives and children of men in 
business in a small way, not yet able to try the 
expensive experiment of housekeeping; people 
from the country, come up to be put ‘‘under 
treatment” by some celebrated quack or other; 
a showy bridal couple or two; an elderly young 
lady, and a pair of romping school-girls. There 
was one more person, partly concealed from 
observation in her shaded seat at the left-hand 
of the lady of the house—a place always avoided 
by those who disliked the responsibility of bemg 
next the urn, and giving assistance in the mat- 
ter of the cream and sugar to inefficient waiters, 
which was willingly rendered by her—to whom 
‘my attention was irresistibly attracted by the 
very quietness and shrinking shyness of her 
manner, contrasted with her loud and cheerful 
neighbors. 

She was not pr€tty, poor thing! as Miss 
Jones, the elder, truly remarked when I asked 
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about her; being very pale and thin, of that 
blanched, unhealthy complexion peculiar to 
sewing-girls, and others whose avocations com- 
pel them to live and work in close, heated 
rooms without sufficient air and exercise. Her 
figure was slight and delicate; her manner very 
shy and reserved ; but yet there was something 
in her sweet, quiet face, lacking in. beauty 
though it might be; in the exquisite neatness 
of her plain and simple dress; in the smooth, 
silken luster of her nut-brown hair; the arch 
of her clear, thoughtful brow; the wistful soft- 
ness and tenderness of her long-lashed hazel 
eyes; and her air of gentle refinement, that 
made the coarsest among them respectful of 
and kindly disposed toward her 

I could not help fancying, sometimes, the dif- 
ference that might have been made in the poor, 
pale child by such a life as mine. My seat was 
next hers at the table, and the contrast we pre- 
sented, as we were reflected side by side in the 
mirror of an opposite sideboard, could not but 
move my wonder and sympathy. As you have 
seen outline drawings, and felt a painful sense 
of incompleteness in the deficieney of light and 
shade; or engraven portraits that lacked but 
the colors of life to be lifelike; or plants, to 
use a frequent simile, that have grown up in 
dark places, without sun or breeze, so this girl 
seemed to need but light, and warmth, and color 
to be fair. There were plenty of possibilities 
in the soft, pure features, in the clear, dark 
eyes, the small, sweet mouth,:so faintly tinged 
with red, in the deep dimples indented in cheek 
and chin, in the swaying, slender figure, the 
braided bands of hair. But her life was so 
cold, her lot was so lonely, her fate had shut 
her out so entirely from the usual lot of her 
sex, from the light and love, the shelter and 
protection that wrought more magieal changes 
in others, that it was useless to speculate on 
what she would have been, as to marvel at 
the comparison between her pale face and my 
bronzed visage. 

In my utter friendlessness in the great wil- 
derness, idle where all were busy, lonely among 
crowds, I felt a strange interest in the quiet 
little creature, whose life, in one of these re- 
spects, seemed to bear a similarity to mine. 
Her small room was near my own, a poor, 
cramped place; but by occasional glimpses 
‘caught in passing, when the door was left ajar, 
I saw that shé had mide of it a perfect bower 
of contént. There was but one window—with a 
southern aspect, it is teuc—all about the broad, 


bright glare of which, like an innocent Guebre $ or voice of the showy modern school. 
or Fireworshiper, she had arranged her chiefest { ever touched true notes of gayety or pathos, 


treasures after the manner of offerings on the 
altar of an idol. , Between the parted curtains 
of cheap chintz or muslin, such as Mrs. Griffith 
could reconcile it with her interests to provide 
for her lodgers, brilliantly clean and crisp, and 
untainted by dust or smoke, hung a cage of 
yellow canary birds, that skipped and sang in 
the sunlight; and beneath, was grouped a few 
pots of fragrant flowering plants, bright with 
blossoms, green with leaves, with a glossy vine 
of ivy that trailed in arches and festoons mid- 
way to the ceiling. 

A sewing-machine was placed immediately 
before these, in a position to catch the brightest 
rays upon its untiring arm and money-making, 
wonder-working needle; and here its little mis- 
tress often toiled all the long day, and far into 
the night, to finish her engagements to some 
‘*ready-made” establishment downtown. Her 
books, her music, her work, her few ornaments, 
lay on a table near at hand, its coverings, and 
those of the couch, the walls, the hangings, 
were dazzlingly white and clean. The worn 
old carpet was brushed with scrupulous neat- 
ness; the paint was pure; the glass of the win- 
dow glittered, jewel-like, in the gay sunshine. 
It was such a quaint and pretty chamber as 
Margaret must have left, to go and plead 
against her lover, and her wandering thoughts 
in church; but I was no Faust to intrude upon 
its sacred precinets while she prayed. 

I am forgetting the little cottage-piano, a 
poor, worn, feeble thing, that had probably 
seen better days, or at least more tuneful ones, 
when its pearl keys unlocked a fount of melody, 
instead of the plaintive sounds it now produced. 
Such as it was, however, it was the best the 
small purse of the performer could command 
from the shops where such instruments are 
kept for hire, and no doubt was a source of 
great pleasure to her during the week and by 
day. She had seldom time to spare for any 
such recreation; but sometimes at twilight, or 
on Sunday evenings, she played softly for an 
hour or two; and it was wonderful what tones 
of sweetness and power she evoked from the 
rattling chords. Perhaps, instead, the charm 
lay in her voice, heard only when she thought 
herself alone; and weak as it was, beautiful as 
a singing angel’s, rising and falling in devo- 
tional chants and old world harmonies. She 
had a pure and a dainty taste in music, as in 
everything else, this quiet, retiring Miss Briggs; 
no flimsy, silly melodies jingled and jangled 





beneath her fingers; no tours de forces by hands 
What- 
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and had the real ring of the musician’s genius, 
the grand compelling power of harmony within 
them, these compositions she loved, and only 
these. 

When she so played and sang, I used to sit 
in the dusk for hours at my window, smoking 
and watching the stars rise twinkling over the 
house-tops, keeping desperately still, lest she 
should suspect a listener, and thinking, often 
with tears—for I am not so hard by nature as 
my wandering life has made me—of the mother 
and sisters whom I remembered to have heard 
like this—dead long ago, and vanished like the 
shadow of a dream. There was something, you 
see, in the very tone and accents of the singer, 
* that strangely made one think of home and 
friends, and all dear domestic ties. 

She had pupils, too, in her musical art—the 
thrifty little thing; for I used to meet upon the 
stairs a couple of stout girls of ten or twelve, 
with thick or rather ‘stocky’ figures, . as 
Greene, the middy, would have defined them; 
colored balmoral hose on their fat legs, and 
accumulated music-books under their short 
arms, going up to practice beneath her super- 
vision. It was the only time at which I will- 


fully and openly deserted the neighborhood; 
and she gently apologized, with a wistful look 
in her sweet eyes, when she met me on one oc- 3 
easion flying before the foe. She had chosen 3 tired from his profession at the wish of a very 


her room, she said, situated as it was at the 
end of a long corridor in the third story, iso- 
lated from most others—for the nearest ones 





was a very fine oil-painting of a handsome naval 
officer—the one token of wealth in the room— 
in a heavy carved frame, and pendent by rich 
tassels from the wall opposite us. At the in- 
stant the daughter seemed worthy of the father, 
for such I decided he must have been. 

Afterward, when the frankness of my answers 
had a little won upon her reserve, I found I 
had rightly divined this hero’s relationship; 
and as our acquaintance progressed, she also 
showed me a faulty pencil-drawing of the ship 
he had commanded once during a dreadful 
storm—his sole naval engagement; “For, you 
know, there were no battles in his day,” she 
added, in her quiet way—in which he had dis- 
played great gallantry and wonderful seaman- 
ship, and saved many lives. It would surely 
have earned his promotion, she thought, poor 
innocent child! but for his death a little later, 
of a fever caught while attending upon others. 
So he lived and died oniy a lieutenant. 

“Then you should have his pension?” I in- 
quired. 

‘‘No; he had quitted the service.” 

And by careful questioning—it was not in the 
least my business, as I know very well; but I 
was an idle man in those days, aud could find 
no pleasanter subject than this to occupy my 
thoughts—I learned that the deceased had re- 


rich old maiden aunt, who was to leave him all 
her fortune in return; and who actually com- 
pelled him to take her own odious family name 


were seldom tenanted, save when “a press of 3 instead of his honored and honorable one— 


visitors” compelled Mrs. Griffith to furnish and 
use them as she had done for me—for this spe- 
cial purpose; and if the twofold sounds of her 
vicinity annoyed me, she would remove or 
silence them. I could not help telling her in- 
stead, how pleasantly they had borne me com- 
pany through many a lonely and unoccupied 
hour, and how sorry I should be to part from 
them. 

She was standing with the door in her hand 
as she spoke—the two scholars entering before 
her had already begun thumping mercilessly 
at a duet—her drooping figure was clearly de- 
fined against the bright little vista of the room 
beyond, with its sunny and decorated central 
window. If this poor, pale little girl worshiped 
the sun-god, Apollo, he certainly loved his vo- 
taress in return, for a shaft from his golden 
quiver shot across her graceful head, and trem- 
biing in her waving chestnut hair, and on her 
long, bronze lashes, and sweeping soft shadows 
across the sudden pink of her transparent cheek, 
made her, for the moment, really lovely. There 


leaving him without the ‘‘quid pro quo,” after 
all, on some slight pretext of offence, such as 
rich maiden aunts are alone entitled to discover 
and apply. 

‘And you?” I asked, pityingly, of the poor 
little victim of these defunct persons, to whom, 
by this arrangement, they had left only the 
heritage of a name—and such a name! 

“I? I do very well,” said the gentle Miss 
Briggs, gratefully, a smile momentarily bright- 
ening her sweet, pale face. ‘I have my sewing 
and my pupils, and a quiet place to live in 
among kind people—I ought to be very thank- 
ful,and Iam. But I am glad Charley was born 
before, and is Charley Erskine still.” 

Now Charley Erskine had been my comrade 
and messmate these six long years past. No 
one knew him better than I; and I glanced at 
his sister with a new interest as I told her. In 
Indian forests, in African deserts, by the rivers, 
beneath the suns of far-off countries, I had 
heard him lovingly recount her virtues, and 

raise her beauties. When he left her, she was 
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a little fair and rosy child, with pretty brown 
curls and bright, dark hazel eyes; eager to give 
up ber own small allowance to help him in his 
boyish expenses at the naval-school. Now she 
had grown a woman, she still sent him all she 
could save out of it, in little sum by sum, which 
he was putting away with his own, all unknown 
to the donor, in an Indian bank that gave great 
interest, ‘‘to keep her, if anything happens to 
me—the darling!” he would say, knowing no- 
thing of the toils by which she earned it, and 
supported others besides herself. When some- 
thing did happen that we feared for a time 
would end his brave, young life, it was pitiful 
to hear his cries and prayers for her through 
the breathless tropic nights, till his fever turned 
and terminated favorably. It was after a dream 
of her, he said, when she had come like an 
angel to his bedside, and putting her hand in 
his, said he must not die, because she could 
not spare him yet. Nor did he, but grew better 
from that hour. 

I was looking in her grave, collected face 
while I related this, and other reminiscences 
of our life together; and as I went on, fancied 
I could see it flush into the likeness of the 
lovely, childish one he had depicted. Her eyes, 
indeed, were very bright through their tears of 
loving pleasure; her sweet mouth smiled freely 
and gladly as I had never seen it smile before; 
her colorless cheeks burned with a feverish 
pink glow; her swift, nervous fingers ceased 
their occupation, and lay so quietly in her lap, 
that I had leisure to remark their beautiful 
shape and symmetry as she listened. It was 
not hard for me to find a charm in Charley 
Erskine’s sister, of whom I had heard so much; 
and I believed a bond of sympathy must unite 
us henceforth, whe were both so dear to him. 

Alas! even while we spoke, Mrs. Griffith’s 


one colored waiter came into the parlor with a | 


letter on a coppery galver, which scattered all 
my dreams and visions born of idleness, and 
sent me on a journey, and an absence of several 
weeks, from which I returned to find my posi- 
tion entirely altered. An investment of my 
uncle’s had been discovered that would insure 
me at last a comfortable fortune. I was no 
longer an idler, but a man of business and of 
property, whose days and nights were filled 
with occupations and engagements. My law- 
yers were now less reserved; they made large 
advances and extended invitations; some of my 
returning comrades presented me to their fami- 
lies. I made acquaintances and friends. I 
traveleil and visited, and was sometimes absent 
from my nominal home for weeks together. 





When I did return to the room I still retained 
there, all was changed; even my seat at the 
table was removed far from that of my little 
neighbor. I could not see or address her from 
my'new station; she was for me a quiet pre- 
sence, and nothing more. We met very seldom, 
and then the old veil of reserve and silence had 
dropped between us. We were strangers again, 
and it was in vain that I tried to break through 
the gentle, but immutable barrier of her reso- 
lution. She declined &ll my invitations; she 
refused all my gifts of books, music, pictures, 
fruit, or flowers; beyond a very few faint and 
low-toned congratulations, it seemed she would 
not help me-to rejoice in my new heritage. She 
never spent a moment in the parlors, and passed 
me silently and swiftly as a shadow on the 
stairs. Bewildered, perplexed, confused, how 
should I know or guess that the prosperity I 
had sometimes hoped would bring us together, 
had made the distinction that set us apart, or 
that the sentence of separation she tacitly pro- 
nounced could fall heavily on more than me? 

In the few glimpses I had of her, I fancied 
that her large eyes looked more languid, her 
face even wither than it used; but, perhaps, 
it was only because I had now the opportunity 
of comparing her with rosier beauties; and it 
was partly her own fault if her attire seemed 
poor and old-fashioned beside theirs, her cheeks 
too pale; for a month before I had been willing 
to elect her “the foremost woman of all the 
world” to me. They say a sailor is ready to 
fall in love with the first face that smiles wel- 
come on him after reaching port; and certainly 
this, the first that ever brightened for me, had 
grown, somehow, dear and very near to my 
heart; perhaps because I so loved one very 
like it in her brother. It was something in my 
loneliness to have it awaiting me at home, or 
at the place I called such; to watch its normal 
expression of sad reserve and patient sweet- 
ness light up unconsciously into soft gladness 
when I came; to call, with a few words, a warm 
coloring of life into the cold cheek, a luster 
into the solemn eyes. It was something to be 
ready to pity and protect if any reverse should 
come; if the hollow cheek should grow more 
hollow; the little, busy hands refuse their 
office; the slender form droop beneath the bur- 
dens it had to bear. I had thought many a 
time, while poverty still kept us friends and 
equal, how much this girl might be to me, and, 
so thinking, came partly to regard her as mine 
to love already. 

Now that I was rich, she shunned me—we 
were friends no more. I was not versed enough 
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in the ways of women to eomprehend or forgive 
her alienation; I only felt it, and was mortified 
and piqued—perhaps more hurt than either. 
We dropped silently apart, as she silently willed 
it; and I comforted myself for the loss I sus- 
tained, as best I could, in the society of others, 
who began to smile upon my way, now that I 
was a man of fortune and fashion. Since my 
accession to my uncle’s dividends, Miss Bell 
Sharp, the pretty, the stylish, the dashing, who 
can manage four-in-hand, and lead Lancers; 
who wears white gauntlets of military appear- 
ance, and Wellington boots in the smallest sizes 
known, takes me riding with her, and accepts 
my bouquets; and Miss Blanche Melton looks 
at me quite tenderly from under the shade of 
her pink-lined, point lace parasol, and her 
clouds of curling, flaxen hair. Since these are 
kind, I need not care, I thought, for the pale, 
little phantom, half nun, half grisette, that 
haunts the house where I dwell, and whose 
face, so far less fair, can be charmed into 
beauty by the spell of a brother’s love alone. 

Once only I saw it change into the semblance 
it had worn that day. She was gliding rapidly 
up the stair on her way to her evening toil, and 
I was coming down it, full dressed, for my even- 
ing’s pleasure, as gorgeously appareled as any 
gentleman can be who follows the extreme of 
modern fashion. She wore her usual plain 
attire of black, not shabby, but simple, fresh 
and neat, and falling about her slight figure in 
graceful folds, as some brocades and velvets 
will never fall. She held an open letter in her 
hand, and her eyes were wet—I saw so much 
by the light of the flickering hall-lamp; as she, 
I suppose, saw my gala array, and the flower 
in my button-hole. The contrast must have 
been striking to a woman—our perceptions are 
less keen; but I felt, with a sudden pang of 
shame and self-contempt, the difference be- 
tween her life and pursuits and mine; between 
her modest working-dress, and my idle magni- 
ficence; her silent sorrow, and my flaunting 
prosperity; and then I comprehended the social 
gulf that widened between Harry Lauderdale 
and Miss Briggs. I halted on the instant. 

“Ruth!” 

Her cheeks flushed burning red, to my wild 
astonishment, and her eyelids fluttered and fell 
as she waited trembling before me, unable to 
pass while I blocked the way; but glancing 
restlessly from side to side, with an instinctive 
wish to escape, like some shy, frightened crea- 
ture made captive against its will, and seeking 
an outlet for flight, that it may go away and 
hide its wounds from sight, and bleed and die 





in peace. Just so wan, and weak, and weary 
she looked, and my very heart ached for her; 
I felt how dear she had become—that her griefs 
were mine. Her patient, helpless distress stirred 
my deep compassion; her shrinking avoidance 
hurt me cruelly. Not so should she have shun- 
ned her brother’s friend andther own, one who 
loved both so well. I told her this in as many 
words. Miss Sharp would have held me bound 
to a contract of marriage; Miss Melton would 
have sunk into my arms dramatically, with half 
the tender expressions I used; but Miss Briggs 
only shook her small, brown head in a despair- 
ing manner, and begged me to leave her. 

To my urgent inquiries she answered only by 
negatives, or that silent shake of the head. She 
was not ill, nothing ailed her, only a little bad 
news, I could not help her, ‘“‘thank you.” Her 
looks were never lifted above my splendid ap- 
parel; the silky cloth, the dainty linen, the fine 
embroidered vest—no doubt she was contrast- 
ing them with her own working garb, but I did 


‘not know it at the time—the camelia in my 


coat. With a sudden impulse I wrenched it 
out, and said she would accept nothing else 
from me, left it in her hand, and passed on as 
swiftly as she herself could have done, with 
little heart for the evening’s dissipation. 

A very few hours later I had enough to fill 
the brain and turn the head of four-and-twenty. 
My uncle’s old friend had been heard from. 
I was an immensely rich man; I had lands, 
houses, investments everywhere, most of them 
good, very few valueless. I had Hudson River 
and Pacific Railroad shares; I was fluctuating 
in Wall street, and speculating in Missouri. 
Perhaps it would be better, my sage advisers 
suggested, that I should proceed in person to 
look after my western interests. I think now 
that they wanted to get rid of me while they 
were sifting my affairs; but I consented to the 
proposal then, with boyish eagerness; my new 
position had given me but little cause for satis- 
faction so far, and I was glad of an opportunity 
to change and forget it. I made my prepara- 
tions as hastily as possible, and went to bid 
good-by to Mrs. Griffith. / 

The good woman was crying in her dingy 
parlor, and her face, deprived of its usual 
ornamental adjuncts, struck me with respectful 
astonishment; nevertheless, I heard her story 
with my heart beating fast and full in sym- 
pathy. Poor little Miss Briggs was in deep 
trouble; her sister, in Kansas, her only sister, 
the one she was always pinching herself to send 
money to, was very sick, and so were all her 
family; they besought her to come to them, 
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and she was going immediately. She had sold 
everything she possessed to get money for the 
purpose, and intended to set out at once, alone, 
unprotected, helpless, as we all knew; but 
nothing better could be done. 

I felt a strange pleasure, half pity, half 
triumph—for fate} it seemed, against her will, 
would compel her to rely on, and be befriended 
by me, on offering to take charge of her. I 
was going the same way, as it most fortunately 
happened. There could be no impropriety; I 
was known to her brother, to her landlady, to 
plenty of respectable people; and she—there 
was nothing flighty or attractive about her, all 
the ladies agreed, with her tears, her pallor, and 
her mourning. They handed her into the car- 
riage to me—a poor little cold bundle enough; 
and with some slight explanations, we were on 
our way. 

I had a very quiet and unobtrusive traveling 
companion. Grateful she was, or her soft, 


brown eyes belied her, but not effusive of her 
gratitude, or of any other feeling; she seemed 
to distrust and fear herself as well as others. 
An automaton or a statue could not have been 
more passive, patient, silent, than she; only for 


the sudden tears I saw swelling in her eyes, 
when I paid her some trifling attention, I might 
have thought her as unimpressible. She needed 
or accepted very little; and I dare say would 
have done as well alone—her sweet, pale face 
had a beauty of its own that somehow won her 
consideration and care from cross conductors 
and gruff neighbors, in spite of her plain dress 
and shy, gentle manners. Had it been other- 
wise, I was ready to assert her claims, and 
force all who met her to respect one I so deeply 
respected; but amid the universal kindness that 
surrounded her, I had only to increase mine. 
We had journeyed in tolerable comfort more 
than half the way, and were traversing the 
plains of Missouri toward that town of classic 
name whence all emigrants take their depar- 
ture. My little charge was looking well and 
almost happy. We had fallen upon a very 
pleasant party, the ladies of which bestowed 
on her unbounded petting, from her fragile 
and delicate appearance; and cheerful society, 
change of air and scene, the excitement and 
novelty, or, more than all, perhaps, the know- 
ledge that every moment was bringing her 
nearer those she loved, had wrought such an 
improvement that I hardly knew her. I am 
ashamed to say how differently the anticipation 
affected me. It had seemed so natural and 
delightful to be her guardian and protector, 
that I dreaded the prospect of relinquishing my 





office. The constant companionship, the mutual 
dependence of travel, had brought us so closely 
together—I sometimes fancied endeared us to 
each other—that I could not look forward to 
our coming separation without emotion that 
puzzled and dismayed me. 

It was all over while I considered, too late 
to reflect already. Little as she probably 
cared for me, she had become my one thought, 
my most absorbing interest. I had often sus- 
pected it before—I knew it now; she was my 
fate, this cold and shy Miss Briggs. Prettier 
women I had seen and known; nay, none less 
so; and wiser and kinder, by scores. But 
Allah is great! and my time had come, I sup- 
pose—for me there was no other. I saw her 
as she was, yet would not have had her fairer, 
nor could have found her more dear. She was 
a coward, I own; she started and trembled 
whenever the engine gave a louder snort than 
usual—and I always imagined I should admire 
a brave woman. She was odd, and plain, and 
quiet; but I liked her pure pallor better than 
the richest roses of other faces, her reserve and 
silence more than wit or grace. She was timid, 
because her nerves had been tried with the 
struggles of her harassing and toilsome life, 
and still and pale for the same reason. I be- 
lieved that with care and cherishing tender- 
ness, the wasted cheeks would bloom, the shy, 
trembling manner grow happy and assured. 
No matter how or why, I loved this strange 
little creature, and wanted her for my own. 

We were jogging on, after a fashion peculiar 
to those western prairies, where the rails are 
unfenced, and cattle roam at will across the 
track, whistling and ringing to frighten off 
stray herds, when there came a sudden crash, 
an awful scream. My little companion, who 
had been sitting opposite the door, rose up with 
a face whiter than usual, and arms outstretched 
above my head, as if to protect me. Some- 
thing struck us both heavily to the floor; there 
was a sound of grinding and crushing—chaos, 
silence, then annihilation. I have a dim re- 
membrance of being dragged forth into the 
fresh night air; of footsteps, lights, and voices, 
and movements that were torture; lastly, of 
Ruth’s sweet face, wet with tears, and pale 
with pity, bending over me—and then no more. 

My injuries consisted mostly of what my 
new landlady called “tusions of the head,” 
and left me feverish, weak, and wandering for 
some days, during which I only had sense 
enough to recognize the presence watching 
over me with exquisite care and patience, and 
kiss the little hand that tended me so well. 
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One clear, still, sunshiny day, I woke to full 
consciousness, feeling still faint and ill, but 
stronger than most men would be, whose frames 
had not undergone the severe toughening mine 
had experienced. 

A woman sat by me, of whom I asked for my 
nurse. 

‘“‘She has gota fever,” was the startling reply. 

“What?” 

“Wer arm was broken, and she waited on 
you as well as she could with the other one— 
since you would have nobody else, nor she— 
till she was very sick herself. The doctor 
thinks it saved you.” — 

I got slowly off the bed and dressed, in spite 
of all expostulations, insisting upon admittance 
to the other room. My poor darling! It was 
too true! Her arm, the feeble arm with which 
she had tried to shield me, lay helpless on the 
counterpane, splintered and bandaged; and she 
was tossing in a burning fever. No need to 
pity her cowardice, whose heroism had saved 
my life; no need to mourn her lack of beauty 
now, with that hot, deep flush on her cheek; 
with that bright splendor in her eyes; with her 
chestnut hair all loosened, waving and curling 
about: her damp forehead on the pillow—a fatal 
loveliness that J prayed might leave her, no 
matter if plainer than before, but only alive, to 
accept my eternal gratitudeand love; for I 
owed her more thanks.than for care and pre- 
servation—her stern self-control, broken down 
by sickness and sutfering, weak, lonely, help- 
less. Startled and surprised by my sudden ap- 
parition, the secrets of her heart lay revealed, as 
plainly as the faded flower she held in her hand. 

Don’t expect to hear what happened. It was 
but a poor scene for a romance, I give you 
warning, when two sick people, not long from 
the presence of death, and not wholly sure of 
life, exchanged confidences, perhaps more true 
and touching for that reason. Nor would you 
care to know that an ex-naval officer, a fellow 
with the lungs and musgles of a Hercules, and 
a newly-made millionaire to boot, was so far 
reduced that he broke down utterly, and even 
wept, on finding himself well loved at last by 
the little girl who had saved him, and to whom 
he tried to make his awkward acknowledgments 
and offers. It is of no use asking what she 
said. She was not quite in her senses, poor 
little, lovely thing, or she would not have been 
so pleased with the “treasure trove” of a reck- 
less midshipman’s love—besides, her seerets 
are mine now, and I mean to keepthem. They 
were three happy wecks, after all, that we 
passed at that rude road-side tavern. Sick, 





friendless, helpless, maimed, and scarred—a 
wounded head in attendance on a broken arm, 
or vice versa, with this difference: that while 
Ruth’s patient had been a great, stupid, re- 
fractory fellow, mine was a pretty little pale 
maiden, who took her food, her drink, her 
medicines, and opinions, from the same un- 
skillful hand with mild docility, and thought 
them all good, and their giver infallible. This 
could have but one ending; and as she grew 
better, I urged for it in vain; patient, prudent, 
thoughtful little Miss Briggs was quite herself 
again, and would do nothing so rashly. 

‘“‘Not yet,” she said, in her sweet, soft voice. 
“IT must wait.” And I did wait while we pur- 
sued our journey over those very bad railroads 
that grow worse and worse as you approach 
the confines of civilization; then, day by day, 
when they failed us, traveled over interminable 
prairies, in a buggy I had bought, till we 
reached our bourne, a snug log cottage on the 
borders of a creek, where Ellen, her husband, 
and her three children, still lay sick with the 
country fever—one dead, poor little fellow! 
during our three-weeks tarrying. I had to 
wait till these recovered; till Ellen was again 
about her neat house; till her husband was able 
to pronounce audibly his-formulas of hospi- 
tality; till the babies were all restored to 
health, by our joint ministrations, and those of 
the doctor we procured from the nearest town. 
Then, and nottillthen, wasmy waiting rewarded. 

A gaunt Methodist Elder ‘‘joined us in mar- 
riage,” as he called it, in the puncheon-floored 
and ceiled-room, with the wild grass and flowers 
of a Kansas prairie stretching away from its open 
door as far as the'eye eould see. Nevertheless, 
we were very happy there, and left happy 
hearts behind us when we came away, leaving 
with my brother-in-law, in return for his hos- 
pitality, titles to a tract of land that will make 
him a millionaire among the settlers some day, 
when the Pacific Railroad goes through. 

What my darling had been in that month of 
sickness and sorrow I can never tell, more than 
I can describe all that she seems to me now. 
When I came back, bringing her with-me, I 
felt that, though a rich man before, I had only 
then found my fortune. I count my life by the 
years I have known her; and much of the past 
beyond is dim already. I can hardly realize 
we were ever strangers or apart. I look at 
her lovely face, and listen to her sweet, ringing 
voice, and forget the hollow eyes, the sad 
accents of the pale little seamstress. I see 
and love Ruth Lauderdale, why should I care 
to recall Miss Briggs? 
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Arser the utter routing of ’Tilda’s forces, on 
the night of the ball, we had not so much trou- 
ble with her—but we had enough, in all con- 
science; and why she couldn’t or wouldn’t keep 
quiet and see if her elbows would not be per- 
suaded to grow less pointed, I cannot under- 
stand, and never shall. 

We had a constant round of excitement, and 
I never had a moment’s leisure for anything; 
but I do tell you honestly, it was not half the 
fun it was to be up in the country with Bob 
and the Lacy boys. 

And speaking of them—that stupid Oscar 
would go and propose to me, although I begged 
him not as plainly as I could; but he would do 
it, and he not caring a pin about me all the 
time, but over ears in love with Carlotta Mag- 
nas, who wasn’t in society, being only a vio- 
linist’s daughter—but I had heard about it. 

I suppose Oscar’s mother put him up to it. 
She rules her whole family, all the relations 
included, with a rod of iron; and I hope she 
may see and know what I think. 

Yes, that Oscar actually proposed, in a silly 
way, too; and he, with brains, saying the words 
like a lesson he had learned by heart, and 
there was nothing else of heart about the mat- 
ter. And when I found he would speak, I let 
him go on, because he deserved a good lecture, 
and I was the girl could give it him. 

“There, Oscar,” said I, at last, ‘‘that’ll do— 
it’s very pretty! Now aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Oh! Oscar, Oscar! You that have 
been such a good fellow, to treat another good 
fellow like me in this way. I am ashamed of 
you, sol am!” 

He turned scarlet, and stuttered and stam- 
mered, and tried to fire up to cover his confu- 
sion, and say I had no right to insult a man 
who offered me his heart. 

‘Don’t you be saucy,” said I, “or I'll box 
your ears, as sure as my name is Cat! Your 
heart! Why, if you have any heart, it is away 
with Carlotta Magnas! Oh, Oscar! when she 
loves you so, how could you? It is all that 
mother of yours—I hate her; she’s an old dra- 
gon, and I’ll scratch her well!” 

He tried to speak. 

“Be still!” said L 
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“‘You’ve had your say; 





I’ve got the floor now! Oh, Oscar! to be mean 
enough to want to cheat your old play-mate, 
and try to marry her for money, when I’ve 
gone bird-nesting with you, and climbed trees 
with you, and aunt Mazy boxed my ears for 
showing my ankles! I didn’t think you could! 
Oh! just say you didn’t mean it! Don’t make 
me think the whole world is mean and base, 
and that everybody hunts me for this nasty 
money, that I wish was in the Gulf of Mexico!” 

Then I broke down and cried like anything, 
and Oscar nearly cried, too, he was so sorry; 
and he’s only twenty-one, anyhow, you know. 

“T wish I'd bitten my tongue out, Cat, dear,” 
said he, ‘‘before I vexed you! I do beg your 
pardon; and I’m a miserable ass, that’s what I 
am, who ought to have my head punched.” 

**Don’t you call my friend names,” said [, 
“or I'll punch your head myself—you taught 
me how to box! There, Oscar, it’s all over 
now; don’t say a word more. Only tell your 
mother she’d better not meddle with this Cat, 
or she’ll get her eyes scratched out.” 

So I dried my eyes, and Oscar sniffed a 
good deal; and I saw he looked quite pale and 
wretched. 

‘*You’ve been a bad boy,” said I, ‘‘and that’s 
what you’ve been! You have been almost mad 
at leaving Carlotta; -and so you’ye been on a 
spree.” 

“Oh!” 

‘Don’t you tell fibs, or I'll box your ears 
yet! You have, and you knowit! I dare say 
you are awfully in debt this minute; and, oh, 
dear! why won’t you tell the truth, and let me 
help you as one jolly boy helps another?” 

And I cried again, I was so vexed that he 
wouldn’t tell me the truth and be sensible. 

“I do say, Cat,” said he, ‘‘there never was 
anybody like you, and there never will be! 
But don’t you fret about me, and don’t you 
coax me to do anything mean.” 

“T won't,” said I; ‘‘and there’s my hand! 
Now tell me all about little Carlotta, old fellow, 
and to-morrow I'll go and see her.” 

*“*She’s the loveliest. creature,” cried he, 
‘“‘with great black eyes, and soft brown hair, 
and—and—+” 

“Does she love you, Oscar?” 
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“T’m afraid she does! Oh, dear! I’m a sneak 
either way!” 

“You're not!” said I. ‘Go and marry her, 
and live on cheese-parings, as they do in novels. 
I wish I could! It’s horrid, having money. I 
mean to run away and be a banjo-boy some- 
where. Oh! how I can play it!” 

“I’m sure I’m fit for nothing, unless to play 
on the bones,” said Oscar, dolefully. ‘Mother 
never would let us be taught business; and kept 
saying I’d have uncle Jordan’s money—and now 
he’s dead, and left it to his wife’s clan.” 

“Serves the dragon right, doesn’t it?” said I. 

«Yes, it does,” said Oscar. 

“Tl tell you what,” said I, “‘you’re tired 
of being a good-for-nothing, lazy, dawdling, 
waltzing, hair-parted, white neck-tyed young 
idiot, now aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Oscar 

“You never mind your mother—I’m better 
than any mother for advice, lam! You go to 
your father’s old partner, Mr. Rayson, and tell 
him you want to learn business, and you just 
give me your hand on it that you'll try fora 
year; and, by way of encouraging, yourself will 
go straight to Carlotta and ask her to wait for 
you, and do up the drama beautiful!” 

“There’s my hand on it,’”’ said Oscar; ‘and 
though I’m a worthless cub, I’m not a liar!” 

I sent Osear off, and I got into the carriage 
and went straight down to Mr. Rayson’s office; 
for who was he but my pettegt among my pet 
guardians—and I'll invent words, if I like! 

He was not surprised to see me walk in 
among all the clerks—for he never was sur- 
prised at anything I did; and when I had him 
alone, I told him the whole story. 

“Now what do you want, little woman?” 
asked he. ‘Something preposterous you mean 
me to do, of course.” 

“TI want you to give Oscar a place,” said I. 
“Tf he does well, at the end of the year, I want 
* you to give him a share in the business; and 
that he mayn’t start with a mill-stone about 
his neck, I want you to find out just what his 
debts are, and let me pay them! That’s what 
I want! Now you won’t refuse your poor little 
Cat. You'll make me cry—and, oh, dear! I’ve 
enough to bear! Say you will!” 

“Bless the child!” cried my guardian. ‘She'll 
give away every stiver of her money before 
she’s through.” 

“I wish I could!” cried I. ‘It’s a misery to 
me! Oh! why aren’t you and the others like 
the guardians in novels, that you may cheat 
me out of it?. Everybody hangs about me for 





that nasty money! ‘Tilda hates me because I } 


have it; and it’s made me a hundred thousand 
years old, and more gloomy than Solomon, 
before I’ve lived at all.” 

And I just sat down and cried, and he pitied 
me, and said pleasant things, and I promised 
to be cheerful if he would do what I wanted. 

“If you won't,” I said, “I'll go off and be a 
banjo-boy; and Oscar will go to play the bones; 
and Carlotta shall go, too, and dance like a 
fairy! I will! Ill make a strolling exhibi- 
tion of myself!” 

“She'd do it!” cried my guardian, trying to 
frown, and forced to langh. 

“‘As sure as my name is Cat!” said I. 

“You’re a baby!” said my guardian. 

“T’m seventeen, you bad, old thing!” said I; 
‘and the care and trouble makes me older than 
Methuselah.” 

“Oh, Lord!” said my guardian. 

“Don’t you call on strangers in Wall street,” 
I said. ‘Now, dear, won’t you do what I want? 
You’re rich—you’re a Bear, or something—but 
don’t growl!" 

“I suppose I must,” said he; ‘‘and I always 
liked that boy of Lacy’s. I'd have brought him 
up to business, if the mother would have let 
me; but she’s an old fool!” 

“She’s a griffin, guardiaa, that’s what she 
is!” 

‘‘Now she’s run through the money, and the 
boys are not fit for anything.” 

“Oscar is—he’s a trump; and Carlotta is so 
pretty! Oh! let’s pay his debts and start him! 
Oh! will you?” 

“T’ll give him as good a chance as any young’ 
fellow ever had,” said he. ‘But, pussy, you 
must leave the debts to me—never place a man 
under money obligations toa woman! I'll pay 
them, and when he goes into business he shall 
pay me back; then he’ll be independent; and if 
he is worth saving, he will like that better.” 

I saw it was the right way, and I just kissed 
him, I was so delighted at his having arranged 
everything so nicely. 

“Tl tell my wife,” said he, “that a young 
lady comes down here and kisses me.” 

“She'd only laugh! But, dear me, they say 
I’m not a lady.” 

“Tf ever any female ereature had more pure 
womanly instincts, I never saw her,” said he. 

“That’s pretty of you! But I’m dreadful. 
Oh, dear! I'd like to be a little Esquimaux, and 
have nothing to do all day but slide down hill 
on an iceberg.” 

“T tell you what,” said my guardian. ‘You 
are surrounded by fools, beginning with old 
Mazy! You ought to have lived with me; 
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ere never was such a crazy will! My dear, 
0 you find some good, honest man, and marry 
him before they spoil you outright.” 

“Your wife married the last one,’’ said-I. 
“No, I never shall marry. I shall get tired of 
the nonsense some day; and after doing some- 
thing to make everybody’s hair stand on end, 
I'll go off to a convent and be an abbess. I’d 
make a lovely abbess—and we’d all wear scarlet 
dresses, because black is so gloomy.” 

“Feather head!” exclaimed my guardian, and 
leaned back in his chair and laughed heartily. 

I laughed, too; and all of a sudden the lonely 
feeling came back, and I began to cry, and 
frightened him nearly out of his wits. But I 
told him there was nothing the matter; only I 
was so desolate, and so sorry I must live in the 
world and have a style. 

“Oh, guardian!” said I, ‘let’s go and be 
Camanche chiefs; and your wife and aunt Mazy 
ean be squaws! I won’t be@ squaw; I'll wear 


an eagle’s feathery and hunt buffaloes. Will 
you?” 

“Come ‘to dinner to-day, and we’ll talk it 
over,” said he. 


«‘But I’m going to Mrs. Banning’s ball.” 

“So is my wife—she’ll take you.” 

I said I would; and after talking a little 
longer, and settling everything about Oscar, I 
went home and felt quite happy. But there 
was titivating "Tilda to upset it, and make a 
little Satan of me again. 

“Where have you been?” snapped. she. 
_“What right have you to go off by yourself, 
nobody knows where? You will disgrace us 
all before you are through! There are stories 
enough now! Why, if it wasn’t for your money 
and ovr position, you wouldn’t be visited by a 
respectable woman.” 

“T daré say,” said I; “but as long as my 
money lasts, people will visit me, if I was to 
dance fandaugoes in Union Square! Let me 
alone, ’Tilda; I’m tired and don’t want to 
quarrel.” 

“TI won’t let you alone, and I won’t be called 
*Tilda, you very impertinent minx,” cried 
she. 

“Tl call you Mrs. anything you please, if 
you'll only find a man to give you a right to 
the name,” said I, sitting down and throwing 
off my bonnet. 

“T’ve had more offers than any girl in town,” 
cried she, growing black in the face with rage. 

“Maybe so,” said I. ‘Was that in the ante- 


diluvian period Bel talks so much about?” 





“Oh! don’t quarrel, girls!” pleaded aunt 
Mazy, and commenced to cry, too. 

“What is this?” called Arabella, from her 
elevation. ‘Is my life to be made a torture 
by these senseless altercations? Whenever 
my spirit is soaring off upon some unexplored 
track, it is called back to earth by these human 
pettinesses.” 

‘Go back to the unexplored track, Bel,” said 
I; ‘*you’re a good old muff, after all.” 

“Ts it about a muff you are quarreling?” she 
asked, in a perplexed way that made me laugh. 
“She’s always talking slang!” exclaimed 
Tilda. ‘‘She’s the worst behaved girl in New 
York, and she’ll disgrace us all before she is 
eighteen.” 

“My dear,” said I, ‘we are tremendous 
fools, there’s no doubt of that; fortunately, our 
acquaintances are a8 great ones in their way! 
But it ought to be a comfort to’ you, and I've 
no doubt it is, to think you can never be eigh- 
teen again.” 

She wert off into hysterics without delay; 
and aunt Mazy tried to quiet her, and she 
pinched aunt Mazy, and seemed to feel better 
after; and I sat still and warmed my feet, and 
Arabella moaned, 

“Would that I dwelt in a desert, far from 
these coarse contentions.” 

“Like St. Anthony?” said I. 

“Child,” returned she, ‘no papistical cem- 
parisons, they irk my free soul that soars above 
the fetters of the past.” 

“I think of being an abbess,” said I, “and 
founding a convent.” 

Arabella groaned, and aunt Mazy shrieked 
outright. 

“The child is mad!” cried Arabella. 

“Tm not,” said I; “but I’m sick of myself, 
and everything! Oh, Bel! I wish we were 
poor; maybe we'd get a little sense if we had 
to work.” 

A little sense!” exclaimed she, majestically. 
‘Youthful creature, frail butterfly, you forget 
that you include a woman whose name is linked 
with the literature of her country ——” 

“Qh! I didn’t mean to include you, Bel,” I 
interrupted, for I knew she would shy big 
words at me for an hour. ‘I meant the rest 
of us.” : 

“Ah!” said Arabella, complacently, ‘I can 
but echo your soul’s longing, small specimen of 
the genus Papilionacea.”’ 

“Oh! I never thought to hear my dear girl 
call me a fool!” moaned aunt Mazy. 

“She abuses us all the time,” sobbed ’Tilda. 





She began to cry, and fling her arms over 
her head. 





“Oh, mercy!” said I, ‘do stop! I meant 
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myself, and nobody else. Don’t make a deluge! 
Here, aunty, I stopped at Stuart’s—I brought 
you this.” 

“This” was & new moire antique silk; and 
aunt Mazy screamed With delight. 

“And here’s that point lace scarf you 
wanted,” said I, flinging a package on ’Tilda’s 
lap. 


' good little thing, and she forgave me. 

“Thank you,” said I, meekly; and I wanted 
to cry again, I felt so lonesome; and to keep 
from it I rattled on with all sorts of nonsense, 
till Arabella laid down her big book in dis- 
gust. 

‘<T am like Prometheus chained in an aviary!” 
cried she. 

“‘You’re out in your comparison,” said I; 
“he was tied to a post, or something.” 

Insect,” said she, loftily. ‘I did but vary 
the form to suit the instance! The poetic fable 
runs thus——” 

“No, you don’t!” I interrupted. “TI’ll run 
first. Oh! be good, Bel, and don’t say another 
werd.” 

“Child,” returned she, shaking her head till 
her spectacles looked like six glassy eyes, ‘‘a 
course of solid reading would tame your giddy 
spirits.” 

‘But [ don’t wish to be tamed, Bel! Don’t 
let’s interfere with each other’s styles—you’re 
blue, ’Tilda’s sentimental, and I’m fast. Over 
the hedge we go; and, what-you-call-him, take 
the hindmost!” 

“Disgusting!” said ’Tilda. 

“Frivolous!” pronounced Bel. 

‘*She’s only a child,” pleaded aunt Mazy. 

“With three such wise fairy godmothers,” 
said I. 

“*Minx!” cried ’Tilda. 

*“‘That’s what’s the matter,” said I; ‘don’t 
let it kill you as it did aunt Hannah!” 

“You never had an aunt Hannah,” said 
Mazy, bewildered, 

‘Oh, you blessed!” shrieked I. 

“It’s her horrid slang,” said ’Til. 

‘Peace, peace!’ moaned Arabella. ‘I hear 
your senseless babblings far below, and they 
vex my soul.” 

“I declare, Bel,” snapped ’Tilda, “you grow 
a greater fool every day.” 

Arabella gazed at her through her blue spec- 
tacles, and said, quite unmoved, 

“Behold her, ye gods! Thus did base na- 
tures speak of Galileo and Milton! Oh! Pallas, 
goddess of Wisdom! at whose shrine I bow, 





Aunt Mazy wept, and ’Tilda said I was a3 


“Good heavens, Bel!” cried aunt Mazy. 
‘*You don’t mean you have turned Pagan?” 
Arabella smiled pityingly down upon her 
“The language of poesy is an unknowr 
tongue to common souls,” she said. ‘At least, 
be silent—respect the utterances ye cannot 
comprehend.” 

“Oh!” said aunt Mazy, and blinked likea bat. 
“TI am going out to dine,” said I, needing 
more excitement, because all our folly made 
me so heartsick. 

“Where?” demanded ’Tilda. 

‘With a man,” said I. 

She and aunt Mazy cried out together. 

“In boots,” I added, to make the thing more 
impressive. 

“Oh! oh!” they screamed. 

“Who is it?” cried ’Tilda. ‘You shan’t! 
We'll lock you up! you little abomination, 
you!” 

“Truly I dwell in the place of desolation,” 
said I, laughing and clapping my hands to keep 
from crying. 

“‘Oh, my love!”’ pleaded aunt Mazy; ‘‘you 
can’t—you won't.” . 

“T will!” said I. 

“With a man!” howled ’Tilda. 

“In boots!” groaned aant Mazy. 

“Peace, peace!” sighed Arabella. 

“Don’t you hear her, Bel?” screamed aunt. 

‘*As the idle wind,” said Bel, “I regard not.” 

“You tell who it is this minute!” said ’Tilda, . 
threateningly. 

“He’sa trump!” said I. ‘Oh, dear! I wish 
he’d run off with me; I’d be a romance in 
three yolumes. He’s got a wife.” 

“You horrible creature!” howled ’Tilda, 
while aunt Mazy took refuge in tears. 

“That makes it more romantic,” said I. 
“Oh! I’m a fast one—going to dine with a man 
in boots that has a wife, that has a child, that 
has——” 

“‘Disgraceful! disreputable!” shouted ’Tilda. 

‘¢Would it be less so if he took off his boots, 
dear? He’ll do anything I ask.” 

“J’ll go to your guardians,” said ’Tilda. 

“Do,” said I. ‘Which one first?” 

“Mr. Rayson; you like him best! 
know! I'll expose you.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” pleaded aunt Mazy; ‘she 
won’t dine out—she’s a good child. She 
wouldn’t trouble us and vex Mr. Rayson.” 

“Why, he’s the man in boots,” cried I. 

Then they were angry because I had sold 
them so, and I went off whistling; and once in 
my own room, how I did cry, and could not 
have told what it was about. 


He shall 





thou hearest!” 
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When evening came, I dressed and went to 
my guardian’s. I did not care if I was going 
to the ball after; I wore a white muslin, high 
in the neck, with long sleeves, and hated the 
jewels nurse showed. me. I would not be re- 
minded of anything I wore of my riches, and 
its horrid accompaniments. 

Mrs. Rayson was so glad to see me, and she 
and my guardian pitied me; and who should 
come in but Walter Wyman. I had no idea he 
could be so agreeable. The dinner was de- 
lightful, and though the talk was gay, it was 
so different from ordinary nonsense. 

I discovered then that he was handsome, and 
he quite stopped being deadly superior; and I 
almost made up my mind not to hate him any 
longer. 

He went to the ball with us; but Mrs. Rayson, 
not being very well, only saw me safe under 
aunt Mazy’s wing, and got away. If she had 
staid, I dare say I should have done better, for 
she did not vex me as everybody else did, and 
I was willing to listen to her. 

Tilda teazed me, aunt Mazy worried me, 
unconsciously, poor soul! and, finally, Walter 
Wyman began to look deadly superior, and 
watch me in a reproving way. 


I got furious, and determined that, since I 
was to be blamed, I would give them all reason. 
Oh, dear! I thought of the worst things I 


could do, and did them all. I made two men 
almost quarrel outright’ about a waltz each 
claimed. I sent the Lacy boys to change the 
erder of dances, and confused everybody. I 
said dreadful things to the women. Well, I do 
think that was the crowning night of my per- 
formances. 

At last I chose to let Sartez be agreeable to 
me—that nasty Cuban, I never would speak 
to before, and who never ought to be in decent 
society. 

I talked with him, I flirted outrageously; and 
at last, when aunt Mazy got me in a corner for 
a moment to lecture, she must needs appeal to 
Walter Wyman. 

“Oh! ask her not,” said she; ‘tell her what 
people will say.” 

“I don’t care for people,” said I; “Mr. 
Wyman included.” 

“Indeed, Miss Carry,” said he, ‘it would be 
impertinence in me to speak.” 

“It is,” said I. 

“If your aunt had not appealed to me,” he 
went on without noticing my interruption. 
«Let me beg you not to dance with that man. 
I can give your.aunt good reasons——”’ 

“Which may satisfy my aunt, but won’t me,” 





I interrupted again. ‘I shall dance with him; 
I will be talked about—and you only make me 
worse.” 

I may as well tell you the truth—I did care 
for Walter Wyman; and I*knew he never would 
love me, and I wanted to shock him in every 
way possible; I wanted him to hate me—any- 
thing was better than that stately indifference. 

He looked so dolefully at me that I went 
quite mad. . 

“Advice unoffered is impertinence, sir,” 
said I; “and you ought to know it. Don’t 
speak to me again!” 

Away I ran. I waltzed with Sartez; and, 
oh! when I felt his arm about my waist, and 
his hot, winy breath on my cheek, and his bold 
eyes looking down on mine, I thought I must 
scream, kill him outright, hang myself, as if 
his very touch had polluted my whole soul. 

Do youthink I stopped? I would have daneed 
if the floor had been a plate of red-hot iron, 
and Sartez had been Mephistopholes, I was so 
furious and so reckless, so wild to think I cared 
for Walter Lyman’s opinion when he despised 
me; 80 insane under the stingings of those 
gnats of relations and friends. 

Three waltzes in succession I went through 
with him, and then I think I felt as that young 
hashush-eater used, after he had taken the drug 
so long, his visions brought up frightful spectres, 
and he imagined himself being crowded down 
to perdition. 

Every eye was on us. Sartez seldom got 
invited in any house of our set; but some im- 
pudent woman had brought him, and he, the 
cur, was only too glad to be treated in that way 
by me, the girl most talked about that season. 

I walked with him in the conservatory. I 
talked Spanish while we went through a quad- 
rille. I gave him a flower out of my bouquet— 
all the while I could have strangled him and 
beaten my own brains out against the wall; and 
every time I saw Walter Wyman’s icy face, a 
new fiend rose in me, and pushed me on to some 
action more compromising and outrageous. 

He, the idiot, really thought I was faseinated 
—a Cuban thinks that of every woman who 
looks at him; and, oh! how he rolled up his 
eyes; how he sighed; what things he said—I 
could have torn him as if I had been a very 
wild cat! 

But I danced and I laughed, and it was almost 
daylight before I would go home; and once in 
the carriage I could scarcely speak or move. 
Tilda raved, and aunt Mazy sobbed, and I 
sat still. 

When I got up to my room I fainted dead 
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away; and when I came to myself the sun was 
glancing in at the window, and I felt like some 
disgraced, outlawed creature, that could only 
creep away into the dark and suffer alone. 

But down stairs I went—I do say I was mad! 

I talked ’Tilda down; I silenced my aunt; I 
drove them nearly out of their senses; and 
when they sent for Mrs. Rayson, I shut myself 
up in my room and would not see her. 

All that day my fury and insanity supported 
me; and when night came I vowed I would go 
to the opera, if I went alone—and they had to 
take me. 

I was mortally afraid Sartez might be there, 
but he was not. But, oh! great heavens! there 
was every glass directed at our box—people 
whispering and pointing me out. I knew some- 
thing dreadful had happened. 

Tilda got back and had hysterics; aunt 
Mazy would not let anybody in; and I would 
stay, though each moment I felt as if I should 
shriek. s 

The next day came my guardian, Mr. Rayson. 
He was not angry, but so sorrowful; he told me 
the story outright, because it was better I should 
hear it from him. 

The day after the ball, down in Delmonico’s, 
that Sartez talked openly about me—showed 
the flowers—showed the ring he said I had 
given him; showed anote he said I had written— 
that is the name, Catty; and I had written it on 
a bit of paper for him, because he said he could 
not pronounce it unless he saw it spelled. 

Just as he was finishing, in came Walter 
Wyman to the cafe; he had been in the res- 
taurant, and somebody went and told him. In 
he came—knocked Sartez down—beat him with 
his cane until he acknowledged he had lied— 
acknowledged he never spoke to me only that 
night; that he was a swindler, and not named 
Sartez at all, as Walter Wyman happened some- 
how to know. 

And I had been at the opera just after, and 
the men going from box to box to tell the story, 
and women and men to believe it, was only an- 
other proof of my brazen impudence. 

I did not cry, or scream, or faint; I felt as 
if I had been struck by lightning. My guardian 
had sent my sisters and aunt away—he and I 
were alone. 

I suppose I looked strange enough, for he 
called out in alarm. 

“Don’t make a noise,” I said, faintly; ‘it 
hurts my head. I believe I’m dead, guardian.” 

I fell back stiff and rigid. I was not insen- 
sible, but I could not move hand or foot—I was 
like a person attacked with catalepsy. 





He pulled the bell till he got the whole house 
there. They put me in bed—they gct a doctor. 
I heard them say there was fear for the brain, 
fears I might never come out of that rigid state. 
It was the first thing that reliered me—the 
idea that I might die. 

Mrs. Rayson came and took care of me—and 
for days I was very ill. 

It was growing spring now. As soon as I 
was fit to go, she took me into the country, 
away to their beautiful old place in Delaware. 

' There we staid in quiet while each week grew 
more beautiful. 

I got well and strong again. Mrs. Rayson 
would not let me be morbid or unhappy; she 
told me nobody blamed me; and that after that 
exposure, people were sorry for me, and would 
have forgotten all about my nonsense before 
the next winter came. 

“Oh, dear me!” said I; ‘must I ever go 
back to town! What a little stupid I shall be 
if I am to behave like other people.” 

“IT hope to see you a nice, happy woman, my 
dear,” said she; ‘‘and until you are married, 
we all think -it will be best for you to stay 
with me.” 

“If you'll be bothered with me,” said I. 
“But you mustn’t blame poor aunt Mazy—she’s 
a dear soul——” 

‘«With no head to speak of,” interrupted Mrs. 
Rayson. So we won’t talk about her. I blame 
nobody; but I chose to keep you safe in my 
sight till some sensible man carries you off.” 

*“‘None will ever do that now,” I answered; 
‘cand I’m sure I feel a million years old, and 
look it.” 

“Older than that,” said she, and we laughed. 

It was in June when my guardian came out; 
and who should come with him but Walter 
Wyman. 

I was frightened at the idea of meeting him. 
I did not go down to dinner, and after sunset 
I slipped away into the garden, meaning to have 
till the next day before I saw him. 

But as I sat in my favorite nook, thinking 
about so many things, thinking that, in spite of 
everybody’s kindness, the wisest thing I could 
do would be to shut myself up for life in a 
convent or a lunatic asylum, up he came, and 
before I knew, was holding my two hands, and 
crying how glad he was to see me so well. 

We talked a little while—that is, I triea— 
but it was hard work. I knew I ought, how- 
ever painful and humiliating it might be, to 
thank him for what he had done; and I began 
impetuously, as I always must, if I am to do 
something difficult and unpleasant. 
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«I want to thank you, Mr. Wyman. I don’t 
know how, I am so ashamed to speak——”’ 

And after beginning in such haste, I broke 
down and ended with a sob. 

I don’t know how it came about—if I do, I 
won't tell; but there he was, holding me in his 
arms, and telling me he had loved me from 
the first moment he saw me, and had always 
meant to marry me if I could be brought to 
care for him, which he could not be certain 
about. 

I shall not tell you any more, or what we did; 
it is enough for you to known that when we 
left the garden I was walking among the 
stars, 

I began this confession by saying I am a rapid 
young woman; I ought to have said was—for 
itis all over. This is September; I am still 
at my guardian’s house, and as I write these 


last lines, that saucy Walter is leaning over 
me and reading, and he says, 

“Tell them not quite all over; you will always 
be a troublesome kitten to manage.” 

Now he has gone, and I shall write something 
he is not to see. 

We are to be married to-morrow; and last 
winter, and all its follies and horrors, looks a 
world away. 

I am the happiest girl alive, and he is the 
noblest, dearest, best man, who will help me to 
grow a little wiser. 

And I wish that young girls might know what 
they run the risk of lesing when they attempt 
rapidity; and still more, I wish that people 
could be made to believe how innocent, nine 
times out of ten, they are at heart, and so would 
judge them more leniently. 





Suppose you all try. 
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A CROSS) 


TO BEAR. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, 


Sap, way-worn heart! with anguish sore oppressed, 

Crushed, bleeding, ’neath a heavy load of care; 
Do you dare murmur that, reviled, unblessed, 
Misunderstood, you find no earthly rest? 

Be patient—who has not a cross to bear? 
Our lives are not all sunshine. Gloom and night 

Their blackest pinions o’er our pathway spread, 
In murky darkness quench each gleam of light; 
What wonder if, at times, our aching sight 

Can scarce discern the star of Faith o’erhead? 
We work—we suffer. Then a sudden blow 

Tfas trailed our labor in the loathsome dust, 
Each quiv’ring heart-string stabbed with mortal woe; 
It may be none save God shall ever know 

What poisoned malice aimed the deadly thrust. 


Oh! heavy cross! we droop beneath your weight, 
Our wounded feet all bleeding, bramble-torn; 
. Each step we take assailed by fiercest hate, 


Until our load is lightened, learning late 
This truth—the direst evil can be borne. 


God will the failing strength of man sustain, 

Look down in mercy frem His great white threne; 
We shall not seek His help divine in vain, 
When stung by sore injustice, bitter pain—! 

He is our judge, in Him we trust alone. 


No, no! it will not be forever night! 

There is a dawn beyond with rose-flushed sky; 
From darkness dense shall spring the new-born light, 
From black, malicious wrong, eternal right— 

The truth immortal live, all falsehood die. 


No life was ever free from blight of care; 

Each soul must bow beneath the chast’ning rod; 
Each human heart some weary cross must bear, 
Each brow the thorny crown of sorrow wear, 

Uatil in death we yield them up to God. 
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I LEAVE THEE 


NOW. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


I Leave thee now! my feet go ever slowly 

From thy dear presence, and thy smile, away; 
Yet memories, forever sweet and holy, 

Will ever cliug around this sad October day. 


I leave thee now! our parting words are spoken; 
Their saveetness lingers round thy heart and ntine; 
And may Hope’s brilliant halo o’er us hover, 
And through the clouds of absence calmly shine. 


T leave thee now! the noisy town, so crowded; 
Its wild confusion and its feverish strife 

Will claim thee yet, although my love enshrouded, 
Will walk beside thee in thy hidden life. 


And I shall walk threugh quiet paths, beloved, 
Amid the dim old aisles of shady woods; 

In the sweet Autumn’s restless light and shadow, 
Where no rude passion of the world intrudes. 


Again farewell! and though it be to leave thee; 
This parting tells us of love’s greater strength; 
Oh! the sweet fancies that my heart will weave thee, 
And bring back for thy crowning joy at length. 


T'll send thee blessings on the Autumn breezes; 
T'll sqnd thee blessings on the wild-bird’s wing; 
T'll send thee thoughts, and my fond heart’s caresses, 
On every beautiful and holy thing. 
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MY LAST NIGHT. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


A pisMAL afternoon in the streets—dark, and 
cold, and wet, and windy; mud everywhere; 
umbrellas in all directions; side-walks slippery 
and sodden; pedestrians drenched and for- 
lorn-looking. A dismal afternoon in our office; 
the ceaseless rain beating against the blurred 
glass, the gas-light flaring in the drafts, and 
the shrill wind waking lugubrious echoes up 
stairs and down, and through the bleak corri- 
dors. 

I sat at my desk staring blankly out at the 
wretched prospect, the white foolscap before 
me unstained, the deed I was copying unopened. 
I saw neither the rain nor the wretchedness. I 
heard not the ghostly sighing of the autumn 
wind, nor the voices of the men around me. 
The words that had been spoken in my ear by 
a thoughtless acquaintance, two hours before, 
rang in my ear still, and shut out all other 
sounds. 

“Laura Hanley is going to be married!” 

“Are you asleep, Ryburn?” asked young 
Wyatt, coming over and giving me a slap on the 
back; ‘‘or have your wits gone wool-gathering? 
I have asked you three times how you are get- 
ting on with that copying, and there you sit 
with that stupid face staring at the window, 
and answering not.” 

“Let him alone,” said another of my fellow 
clerks, ‘‘he’s thinking what he’ll wear to the 
party to-night. Laura Hanley celebrates her 
forthcoming nuptials by a little preparatory 
feast, and Ryburn’s among the invited. Very 
pretty girl is Laura, and Morgan’s a lucky 
man.” 

“It is true, then; she beeomes Mrs. Morgan 
next month?” 

«True as the sun that shines. My sister had 
it from Laura herself, and Morgan’s got the 
house hired, and the furniture bought; a bijou 
of a cottage just out of town, fitting nest for so 
bright a bird. Ah! he’s a favorite of the gods, 
and Ryburn thinks so, too, I know.” 

‘«*Where you speaking to me?” 

My fellow clerk laughed. 

“Up in the clouds yet? Don’t you envy 
Morgan? You used to be rather sweet on 
blue-eyed Laura, if I mistake not. Don’t blush 
for it, dear boy, it has been the case of better 
men, myself included; but we, none of us, stood 





the ghost of a chance against Roger Morgaa. 
Oh! confound it, here comes old Red Tape 
through all the rain! Get to work, boys.” 

I unfolded the deed and began my copying. 
It was long and wearisome, and the ghostly 
October afternoon wore darkly on. The rain 
beat complainingly, airily, against the glass, 
the ceaseless wind had a mournful wail of 
human desolation in its shuddering gusts. The 
gas flared dismally; scratch, scratch, scratch, 
went half a dozen legal pens; the hours struck 
sonorously from the town hall without, until 
five came—welcome five, the hour of our re- 
lease. Pens were dropped, damp MSS. rolled 
up, high stools shoved impatiently away; hats 
and overcoats donned, and we were out in the 
wild, wet streets. 

‘‘We’ll see you to-night at Miss Hanley’s, 
Ryburn?” I nodded, and walked away. I had 
not spoken a word to any one since I had heard 
the. news—I felt in no mood fer speaking now. 
It had come upon me like a thunderbolt, this 
news; and I had loved her—my God! I had 
loved her so much! 

I walked home to my dingy lodgings as men 
may walk in their sleep, and declined my sup- 
per, to the eVident gratification of my landlady. 
I had to dress for the party, and I had some- 
thing else to do. A toy pocket pistol lay locked 
in one of my drawers, loaded and ready for 
use. I had to examine it, see that the charge 
was all right, and hide it away inside my 
shirt front. Why, I don’t know, at least I 
didn’t then—something, an unreasoning im- 
pulse stronger than myself, urged me to do it, 
and I did. 

It was late when I reached Laura Hanley’s, 
every one had arrived before me, and the house 
was one blaze of light. Roger Morgan, the 
handsome voung Welshman, was the first I saw, 
looking like a king, or as kings should look, so 
high, so handsome, so happy. Near him stood 
Laura—my Laura, my love, so beautiful, so 
beautiful! The flush on her cheeks, the ra- 
diance in her eyes, the dazzle of her smile—I 
knew what they meant. She was so unutter- 
ably blessed that the joy shone through like the 
sun through summer mist, and her gleaming 
dress, and glancing jewels, and irradiated coun- 
tenance, seemed to flash light as she be es 
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‘Late, Mr. Ryburn,” she said, tapping me 
with her perfumed fan. ‘I was giving you up, 
and you know you're the only gentleman pre- 
sent I can dance a Redowa with. Do ask me at 
once, please, or I shall be obliged to say no 
when you do. See, 1’m almost full already.” 

She held out her ivory tablets, and scribbled 
my name with a mite of gold pencil. Thena 
waltz struck up; smiling and nodding a gay 
good-by, she resigned herself to her lover’s 
encircling arm, and whirled away among the 
dancers. 

I danced all night, determined not to think; 
but my fair companions must have found me 
rather a dull partner. I was tongue-tied still— 
I could not talk; a wheel of fire seemed crash- 
ing through my brain; ‘Laura Hanley is going 
to be married,” seemed seared in fire before 
my eyes. Often, often my hand sought my 
breast, where that little toy lay concealed, and 

‘my heart throbbed under its weight as if it 
would burst. 

The Redowa came—Laura and I floated gid- 
dily round the room together. When she felt 


my hand colder than ice; when she looked up 
in my face, and saw it colorless as a dead 


man’s, she stopped with a little cry of alarm. 

‘What is it, Mr. Ryburn? Are you ill?” 

“Yes—no—I think so! I believe I am.” 

I answered incoherently. My head felt all 
wrong, the lights, the dancers, the floor, the 
walls, were reeling before me. How I got out 
in the cold night air I don’t know, but there I 
was, the wild rain beating on my uncovered 
head, the raw wind blowing in my ghastly face, 
and Roger Morgan’s grand face looking down 
upon me. 

‘My poor fellow! Are you better?” 

I muttered vaguely, and stood leaning against 
a pillar, the chilling wind and rain feeling like 
a cool blessing. 

“You've been overworked at the office to- 
day,” Morgan’s voice was saying; ‘“‘you look 
completely used up. Come into the dining-room 
and have a glass of brandy.” 

I followed him, and swallowed a tumbler full 
as if it had been water. 

“Now lie down for half an hour. Come into 
the conservatory, it’s dark and quiet there, and 
you'll be all right again.” 

“No,” I said, doggedly, between my teeth, 
“T’ll go home.” 

“But, my dear fellow——” 

“Tll go home!” raising my voice. ‘I don’t 
feel well—I shouldn’t have come. Make my 
adieus and apologies to Miss Hanley, amd good- 
night.” 





I swung round and left him; five minutes 
later I was back again in the black, bad streets, 
all dark, deserted, and dreary. Still the rain 
fell, still the wind blew—still wind and rain 
wailed out that mournful complaint, unintel- 
ligible to mortal ears. 

I did not go home. I turned in the opposite 
direction, and soon left the slippery streets be- 
hind me. I was out in the open country, ona 
dreary road lying between sodden marshes, 
crouching under some ghastly pollard willows, 
and waiting. Waiting for what? I would not 
answer even to myself. It was Roger Morgan’s 
road, the way he must pass to reach his home— 
but what was that to me? I set my teeth, and 
stared straight at black vacancy, never think- 
ing, never moving, heedless that I was wet to 
the skin, and that morning was growing gray 
in the east. 

Two hours later, and I was back in my lodg- 
ing. The dismal October morning had come in 
drizzle, and fog, and mist. No one was yet stir- 
ring, and I let myself softly in without disturb- 
ing the house. Up in my wretched room, fire- 
less and damp, I was shivering from head to 
foot. My clothes were soaking, my teeth chat- 
tering, my face, as I saw it in the glass, livid. 
I did not dare to look again. I had a flask of 
whiskey in my trunk. I found it, and drained 
half its fiery contents ia a draught. Then I 
was in-bed, burning hot, with the room floating 
round me, the bed heaving under me like a 
turbid sea—and then all was darkness, and fire, 
and delirium. 

Weeks and weeks after I came feebly forth 
from the burning depths, where I ‘had been 
laboring, to the white, cool light of life. I had 
been ill, they told me, very, very ill, of brain- 
fever and inflammation of the lungs combined. 
My thorough wetting, the night of the party, 
had brought on the inflammation; what had 
brought on the brain-fever was more than the 
nurse could say. 

I had been delirious, then, and talking, of 
course. Pray what had I talked about? 

It was the first question I asked. Perhaps 
the nurse thought by my look I was a trifle 
delirious still, for she hastened to answer sooth- 
ingly. 

“I couldn’t make it out, my deary—nobody 
could; but you was in the office a good deal, 
and you was under a tree in the rain a good 
deal, and you said it was raining fire and brim- 
stone, and you was a burning up.” 

“ And that was all?” 

“That was all, my poor deary; and I was 
with you all the time.” 
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Wyatt and the other fellows from the office } 
came to see me daily, and retailed the news. 

“You’ve had a rough time of it, my poor 
Ryburn,” Wyatt said, mournfully; ‘but you're 
well off compared with some people. Poor Mor- 
gan! Poor Laura!’ 

‘What is it?” I asked. 
ried?” 

‘“‘Married! Ah! poor fellow! Ryburn, he 
was murdered the night of the party, the night 
you fell ill.” 

“‘Murdered!” 

“Yes—poor Roger! It was going home; he 
was foully shot down in the marshes by the 
clump of pollard willows. They found him 
next day flat on his face, shot through the 
heart!” 

Wyatt’s voice choked. 
myself for a moment. 

‘And the mur Who did it?” 

‘«Ah! that’s the mystery! He hadn’t an 
enemy in the world, that I know of—such a 
splendid, great-hearted fellow! There never 
was seen such a funeral as his in these parts— 
high and low attended it.” 

‘‘And Laura?” 

“Poor Laura! Nobody sees her, she has 
never left her room since—it will kill her, this 
horrible blow. But you are looking quite 
ghastly, my poor Ryburn, and I mustn’t talk 
any more. Try to go to sleep, and get well, 
and let’s see you back at the office as soon as 
may be.” 

Wyatt went away, and I—I turned my face 
to the wall and lay for hours as still as a stone. 
I tried to think of Laura free, of myself her 
accepted suitor by-and-by; but I could not—I 
could not. I could see nothing in all the dim 
past or future but that one vision—Roger Mor- 
gan, who never harmed mortal man, lying in 
his strong, young beauty, face downward, on 
the ghastly marsh, shot through the heart. 

Very slowly I recovered. The winter snow 
lay piled high and white everywhere when I 
walked out into the world again. The tragedy 
that had run through the town like electric 
fire was a story of the past already—Roger 
Morgan slept with the snew over his grave, 
and was only a shadow and a name. A new 
sensation was stirring the town, the sudden 
failure of Laura Hanley’s father, the richest } 
merchant in the place. With his downward § 
crash fell many others; people had nearer and 
more exciting interests to talk about—their own 
involvement. Roger Morgaz slept his last sleep, 3 
and the dark mystery of his murder was the 
same dark mystery still. 

Vex. LIT.—29 


‘‘Are they not mar- 


I could not speak 








Perhaps it did Laura good, this new shock, 
for it gave her no time to think. , They left 
their handsome house, father and mother, and 
Laura, and took rooms in an obscure quarter 
of the town. She could play heiress and belle 
no longer, my blue-eyed, black-robed darling— 
she must work for her living now. She must 
work for the old folks, too, altogether broken 
down by their misfortune; and she roused her- 
self out of her untold despair, like the brave, 
generous heroine she was. My brave Laura! 
my beautiful, noble love! 

It was I who helped her. 
pupils, and I got them for her. I neglected 
business; I forgot everything but her. I 
searched the town, never resting until I had 
obtained her a dozen, and the promise of as 
many more. The grateful glances of those 
deep shining eyes, so solemn and so sad, was 
my bountiful reward for all the trouble, and 
fatigue, and loss; for I lost my place in the 
office—it was only right. I neglected my busi- 
ness for Laura, and it was useless to keep me. 

“T am so sorry,” she said, in that sweet, 
mournful voice of hers, the sunset falling like 
a tender glory on her tinseled hair and pale, 
young face, ‘“‘so sorry, Mr. Ryburn, that you 
should suffer such a loss helping me. How am 
I ever to repay you?” 

**T will tell you one day,” I said; and then I 
left her. It was too soon to ease my burning 
heart yet. I must wait—I must wait. Oh! 
surely my time would come. It came. Fortune 
smiled on me from the first. Within a month 
after losing my situation, an old aunt who had 
long been dying, and failed to do it, died. I 
was her heir, left fifty thousand dollars, in con- 
sideration, the will said, of having never pes- 
tered her with mercenary intentions whilst 
living, and being, from all she had heard, a 
very industrious and sensible young man. 

I was rich; I could help Laura in a hundred 
indirect ways now—that was my first thought. 
Still I did not speak, it was too soon, the wound 
in her heart was too sore, too deep—but I could 
wait. Knowing she was free, knowing no one 
else was nearer that heart, I could wait, and did. 

My time came at last. The August roses had 
once more bloomed and faded; the snow again 
had lain high and bleak over the dead man’s 
grave; and the sweet May days were golden 
and green on the sunlit earth when that time 
came. I had made myself so necessary—I had 
been so staunch a friend when friends were few’ 
and far, her father and mother, and her own 
grateful, tender heart had pleaded my cause so 
well that I won. 


She wanted music 
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“But I don’t love you,” she said, looking 
with misty eyes far away; ‘I don’t know that 
I ever shall in the way you ask. My heart is 
dead and buried, but my life, guy gratitude, 
my best regard, are yours. So little, so little 
to repay you for all you have done!” 

“It repays a thousand fold! Oh, my darling! 
you don’t know, you don’t know how I love 
you!” 

We were to be married in June, and I was 
very busy. I had bought back the old Hanley 
house, and was refitting it for my bride and 
her parents. The old folks, delighted beyond 
measure, were to live with us, of course. Laura 
gave up her pupils to prepare for her bridal— 
but not as she had prepared before. The lovely 
face grew paler and paler, day after day, the 
blue eyes sadder and more sad, the light step 
weary and slow. Always, always she was 
thinking of her dead love; I could see it as 
plainly as you see this, though she never spoke 
his name. Even in his bloody grave Roger 
Morgan was my rival, and stood between me 
and the woman I loved. 

But she was mine, in spite of all—mine! 
mine! The summer days went by like swift, 
warm dreams. June came, and brought our 
bridal eve. 

There were a few friends gathered in the 
cottage-parlor—Laura’s bridemaids and rela- 
tives, and Wyatt, and two or three fellows more. 
We had feasted on the grass, and there was 
soft piano-music in the parlor, where a senti- 
mental young bridemaid sat singing “‘’Tis the 
Night Before the Bridal.” I was by Laura’s side, 
of course, my peerless Laura, who looked like 
the queen of the lilies to-night, so pale, so 
stately, so still. In the midst of it all, while 
no foreboding had touched me, when the dead 
man was out of my mind for once, two burly 
strangers came through the open front door 
into the parlor and transfixed us all. 

“Beg pardon,*ladies and gents,” said the 
foremost, the head constable of our town; ‘* but 
business is business, however unpleasant. Mr. 
William Ryburn, you are my prisoner.” 

He laid a heavy hand on my shoulder. I rose 





up, whiter than death, stiller than death, and 
confronted my fate. There had been a chorus 
of feminine shrieks, and one of the men had 
asked, 

“In heaven’s name, for what?” 

‘‘For the willful murder of Roger Morgan, 
two years ago!” 

I never flinched. It was horrible; but not 
so horrible as all I had suffered and did. [I 
only looked at Laura; she had fallen away from 
me, and stood with an awful white horror on 
her face. I never looked again. 

‘He was seen do it,” the constable said, slip- 
ping the handeuffs on over my unresisting 
wrists, “‘by a sailor, who left next morning and 
went to China. But he returned here two days 
ago; he couldn’t stand the weight on his con- 
science, you see, any longer, amd he made a 
clean breast of all. Mr. Ryburn shot Mr. 
Morgan that night through the back, and we’ye 
got the little instrument he did the deed with 
in our possession; and among all the clear cases 
that ever was, there never was a clearer than 
this. Now, Mr. Ryburn, if you are ready, 
we'll go.” 

I went without a word. There was a gasping 
ery and a fall as we went out—Laura I knew, 
but I never looked back; g sort of numbness 
had fallen upon me, a paralysis I could not 
shake off. I obeyed, ‘passive to all changes.” 

That was early in May. It is August now, 
and the glorious sunshine has lit up my prison- 
cell for the last time. The last time for me! 
It is all over—the trial, the proof, the convic- 
tion, the sentence, the weeks of waiting for the 
end. The end is here—my last night has come. 
My jailor crouches in the corner half asleep; 
the night-lamp by which I write flickers palely 
before the coming dawn. Out in the prison- 
yard I hear the faint muffled click, click of the 
carpenters’ hammers; and I know the ghatly 
thing they are preparing in the dismal morning 
light. There will be no crowd, no public 
spectacle—and I am glad of that. In three 
hours all will be over—a moment of sharp 
pain, and then—— Oh! merciful God! have 
pity on my miserable seul! 





THE OLD YEAB. 


BY MARY V. 


DecemBer woods are gaunt and sere; 
December skies are dark and drear; 

All sad and desolate the year— 

A white, discrowned and childless Lear. 


SPENCER. 


Yes! childless. On the grave-yard hill, 
All night the flakes wero falling chill; 
His many dead that grave-yard fill, 

As thick as they, as cold and still! 
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CHAPTER XX. ¢ a coronet of iron-gray hair visible under a black 
Nieut after night Amanda Clark filled the S silk bonnet, whose front flared up high from the 
opera-house with her music, charming crowds $ forehead, and the general dimensions of which 
together like the enchantress, that men called ; would have answered for a moderate-sized coal- 
her. Her quick, ardent, sometimes impasssioned 3 scuttle, presented herself in front of the opera, 


genius, had something new and vigorous in it, 3 
which brought a bugezy freshness of the country 
upon the stage. The girl might have taken her 
place among the elite of the profession person- 
ally, as she had already done as an artist; but 


she shrunk proudly from the frothy homage of 
stage-struck hags and fastidious amateurs, toss- 
ing their bouquets from her with imperious dis- 
dain, and keeping aloof from their flattery as a 
lark mounts to the purest air of heaven before 
it gives forth its morning song. 

This girl loved earnestly, and with all Me 


strength of a strong, romantic nature. She pos- 

sessed all her mother’s vigor and her father’s 

delicate genius. The idea that possessed her | 

was noble in its grandeur. She could not be- 3 
lieve the man she loved anything but perfect, 
and this belief promised, in some degree,.to 
realize itself; for young Gray began to compre- 
hend how trivial all his aims had been, and 
how little he had accomplished compared to 
this young girl, who had soared out of that 
humble brown house on the pinions of love, 
and wrought out a destiny for herself. Her 
bright womanliness shamed his wasted man- 
hood, and he was fast becoming worthy of her 
devotion. 

Amanda’s triumphs belonged to the public; 3 
but her life was her own. After wading ankle- 3 
deep through floral offerings, she would fling 3 
off her robes of mock royalty, tie on her bon- ; 
net, and walk home with brother William ani- ; 
mated and joyous, striving to comfort him by 
her own success, and practicing many a gentle ; 
wile, by which she hoped to win him from the $ 
mournful despondency which weighed him down 5 
at this period more than ever. 3 

So time wore on, and it was deep in the win- 
ter before any event arose which could disturb 
the equal current of our story. One night, when 
the opera was crowded to witness -Amanda’s 
first personation in Norma, a tall woman, with 





and looked around in utter bewilderment. The 
crowd was rushing in, and s& confusion of bril- 
liantly-dressed people jostled the poor woman 
hither and thither, while she looked wildly from 
face to face with a half defiant, half beseeching 
look, that would have seemed ludicrous had it 
not been so intensely real. At last a gentleman, 
who came in from the street alone, saw the 
woman, and kindly addressed her. 

‘‘Have you lost any one?” he said. 

The woman laid her hand impressively on his 
arm and drew him on one side. 

“T want to go = there and see my-——— see 
what is going on,” she said, pointing to the 
door, through which a stream of people was 
pouring into the body of the house. 

“But you are not alone, surely?” said the 
gentleman, smiling. 

«Yes, Iam allalone, and that is what I want® 
some place where I can see, and hear, and have 
nobody to take notice; but I don’t know how to 
manage it.” 

“‘You want a private box, perhaps?’ 

“Yes, sir, that’s it; and the more private the 
better,” she answered, eagerly. 

The gentleman hesitated. 

“That will be expensive,” he said, at last. 

“Oh! I’ve got money. Lapk here!” 

The woman took out a rusty old pocket-book, 
and reached forth a twenty dollar note. 

“It’s all mine; she sent—— That is, I came 
honestly by it. Just get me a place, all by 
myself, remember, and never mind the price. I 
shan’t!” 

The gentleman was mua’ and somewhat 
interested. Old-fashioned as the woman’s dress 
was, she wore it like an empress; and there was 
a clear decision in her manner that exeited his 
curiosity. He went to the box-office, and came 
back with the order she wanted. She reached 
forth her hand encased in a brown cotton glove 


but he gently put, it back. 
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“T will place you in the hands of an usher,” 
he said. ‘Come this way.” 

That instant a party was set down near the 
entrance, and Mrs. Ruby Gray rustled by with 
a scarlet opera-cloak falling back from her 

- white shoulders, and a shimmer,of silver spark- 
ling out from her white dress, The tall woman 
caught her breath and drew back, huddling the 
large shawl, of a bright, old-fashioned gor- ; 
geousness, around her person. 

“Mercy on me! how handsome she is; and 
there, too, is Mr. Moreton, and Mr. Wheaton, 
Miss Wheaton, and—— Oh! there is my Billy 
by the door. Goon, sir! Please to goon. I 
want to get into that box-seat, you was talking 
of, before any of ’em sees me.” 

The gentleman passed on; and in a few 
minutes after Mrs. Clark sat alone in one of 
the private boxes which overlooked the stage, 
gazing with curiosity on the great drop-cur- 
tain, which answered all her ideas of a magni- 
ficent painting, and fairly took away her breath 
with its grandeur. ‘ 

There was something of Indian stoicism in this 
woman; and even in her solitude, with the cur- 
tains of the box more than half concealing her, 
she scarcely deigned to indulge the natural 
curiosity which would have induced another 
woman to look around that densely filled house. 
She saw Ruby Gray, the Wheatons, and young 
Moreton in an opposite box, and dragged the 
éurtains forward that they might not see her. 
Zhe orchestra struck up, but this only made 
her impatient, and she beat her foot on the 
carpet almost angrily—that was not the music 
she came to hear. The curtain went up with 
a dull rushing sound, bewildering her with 
glimpses of unexpected scenery, and of people 
moving to and fro, singing as they went. She 
never knew when or how the impatience that 
consumed her merged into that dream of ecstasy. 
But all at once the hard hands clasped them- 
selves under her*shawl, her firm lips began to 
quiver, and those large, gray eyes were go full 
of tears, that the queenly figure upon the stage 
that had called them forth floated in a mist 
before her. . : 

“Tt’s her! That’s her voice; that’s her face! 8 
It’s—it’s my own ’Mandy!” 

Up went her two hard hands to the old face, 
and in an instant they were wet as if a heavy 





rain had drenched them, while her tall figure 
swayed t@ and fro, shaking the curtains till 
those below wondered at the strange commo- 
tion, 

Amanda saw nothing of this. With her soul 
given up to the grand idea she had assumed, 


all that crowd, and even the solitary woman 
sitting behind the curtains were without sub- 
stance to her. Every pulse of her heart seemed 
to have turned into music. Her soul was full 
of passionate cries, which took the melody of 
grief as they passed through her lips. She 
forgot herself utterly; but still that love, which . 
was the best part of her own life, grew powerful 
as it ennobled the grand creature she assumed 
to be. 

Not a word did that strong woman ‘under- 
stand; but the music thrilled her like electri- 
city. The passion swelled in her own heart, 
heaving her stern bosom as tempests lift a wave. 
As the passion of the piece rose and deepened, 
that stout frame began to tremble; intense sym- 
pathy shock the woman fr@m head to foot, she 
stretched torth her arms and cried out, 

“’Mandy! Oh, ’Mandy Clark! come to me— 
come tome! They are killing you.” 

No one heard her, for that moment the de- 
spairing creature, whom even that.stern heart 
was afraid to claim as a daughter, rushed down 
the stage in the climax of heragony. The gas- 
light quivered around her golden diadem like 
a glory; the blackness of a thunder-cloud rolled 
in the waves of sable velvet that swept around 
her; her cries of anguish rose above all music, 
and stirred the house like a tempest. Thunders 
of applause frightened the old woman; and 
when the orchestra crashed into the tumult she 
started up trembling, and cried out piteously 
that they had killed her child and was glorying 
over it. In the confusion of a erowd, in sudden 
commotion, her voice was lost, and the brilliant 
throng poured itself through the various doors, 
leaving her alone. .Then the woman came to 
herself and remembered where she was. Push- 
ing against the door with both hands, she let 
herself out; but the gas was getting low, and 
she found herself wandering through some nar- 
row passage, and into a broad, dim space, which 
seemed broken up with shadews. Through 
these shadows came gleams of light, which the 
woman followed till they brought her into a 
little dressing-room, in which she saw her child 
standing, pale, breathless, but triumphant, with 
the black robe sweeping around her, and the 
coronet of gold in her hand, as she had just 
unclasped it from her head. Amanda saw the 
tall figure that darkened the threshold; the 
coronet dropped from her hand; the pale face 
became radiant, and reaching out her arms she 
cried out, 

‘Mother, mother! forgive me if I have done 
wrong.” 

Then the proud Norma threw herself into 
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the strong arms outstretched to receive her, 
and down upon her sweeping hair fell great 
drops that seemed like summer rain, and kisses 
came thick and warm upon her face, each 
stamping a blessing there. 

‘Tell me, you did not mind it much? Oh, 
mother! I have been so sorry!” 

Still the kisses fell, slower, but more tenderly 
impressive. 

‘‘Have you been very lonely, mother?” 

Mrs. Clark held her child back at arms’ 
length, and laughed through her tears. 

«Lonesome, child? Yes, yes; but this makes 
up for it all.. I thought I had lost you, "Mandy; 
that you would be ashamed to own your 
mother.” 

‘“‘Ashamed! Oh, mother!” 

That generous face was scarlet; the fine eyes 
full of reproach. The‘mother saw it and was 
satisfied. 

“I got your money, ’Mandy, an“ came here 
with it just to see you, daughter—nothing 
more.” 

‘Dear, dear mother! I have wanted to see 
you so much. How often I have thought of 
you in this cold winter weather all alone; but 
T could not get free for a single day.” 

Amanda was wrapping a heavy shawl around 
her. She flung the massy folds of black velvet 
over her arm, and, clinging to her mother, said, 

“Come, mother, come! There is a carriage 
outside.” 

She flung the door open, and went into the 
green-room, where some of the singers were 
still grouped, talking over the opera.. With 
them were half a dozen gentlemen, such as find 
pleasure and a sort of glory in hovering around 
the footsteps of a successful artist—proud, fasti- 
dious men they were, who waited to congratulate 
the Prima Donna on her new triumph. When 
she appeared in the door, leaning upon the arm 
of that strange woman, whose bonnet alone was 
a marvel in their eyes, something like confu- 
sion seized upon them; but with Amanda there 
was nothing of the kind. She came up with a 
pleasant smile upon her face, and said, with the 
graceful freedom of a child, 


present her.” 

There was nothing in the demeanor of Mrs. 
Clark to humiliate her daughter, even in that 
company. Her manners were stiff aud cold, 
but not vulgar. Indeed, as she stood there, 
wrapped in her old-fashioned shawl, crowned 
with that imposing bonnet, there was some- 
thing picturesque about her, which might not 
be out of place in the mother of Norma. At 





any rate, the manner of the young girl won 
respect for her mother; and looks of no ordi- 
nary admiration followed her as she went out, 
quite unconscious that there was anything like 
heroism in her conduct. 

Billy Clark stood at the carriage-door wait- 
ing for his sister. He turned to help her in, 
when his eyes fell on the tall form of Mrs. 
Clark, which looked queer and threatening in 
the shadows. Billy dropped his hand from the 
carriage-door, and began to plead with her. 

“Don’t, don’t be hard on her,” he said, in his 
weak, plaintive voice, ‘she isn’t to blame. It 
was all me. I coaxed her to run away, and 
helped her to do it. If you’ve come here to 
find fault, do it with me. I’m a man, and— 
and No, mother, I ain’t strong, and it’s of 
no use saying that lam; but yet I can bear a 
little more—and it’s all my fault.” 

Billy broke off in a sharp, dry eough, which 
seemed to strike his mother with a pang, for 
she turned and looked in his face with a long, 


anxious glan re enterin e carriage; 
i glance before entering th g 





and when he sat down by her side, she gathered 
the poor fellow in her arms and held him close, 
like one stricken with sudden dread, and suf- 
fering it in silence. 

*‘ Mother,” said Amanda, who had no idea of 
the pain which had come upon her mother, 
“you will stay with us now. Let us all be to- 
gether.” 

“No,” answered the woman, with singular 
mournfulness, ‘I will go back to the old home. 
It’s the place for me. Billy here will go with 
me—there is no place like home. Is there, my 
boy?” 

There was no answer; but Billy wound both 
arms around his mother’s neck, and she felt 
that he was trembling. 

“TIT can’t leave her; not yet—not yet,” he 
whispered. 

The old woman held him close, and kissed 
him silently. 

CHAPTER XXI. . 
THE snow was falling fast and thick, filling 


¢the air with drifting particles, and mantling 
“It is my mother, gentlemen. Allow me to ; the earth with fleecy whiteness, till the vast 
? city, from payement to house-top, seemed wrap- 


§ 





ped in spotless ermine. 

Ruby Gray sat within her pretty dijow of a 
parlor, and watched the drifting flakes gather 
on the window-sill with a look of keen interest. 
She was not thinking of the ‘‘ beautiful snow,” 
but of something that it might bring to her 
sooner than she had dared to expect. Few 
people look out on a snow-storm without some 
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shadow of sadness; the broad, dead whiteness 
is so shroud-like, as it gathers over the earth, 
that it imperceptibly fills the mind with some- 
thing like awe. But the feelings in Ruby’s 
heart were too keen and fierce for sadness. 
The snow to her was an instrument; the wicked 
thoughts in her bosom swept off all its poetry. 

“Tt is now a foot deep, and the earth frosted 
like iron under it,” she said, unconsciously 
talking aloud. ‘Hark! there comes the tinkle 
of bells. It will be glorious sleighirg to-mor- 
row. Ha! Theo, is that you?” 

The boy crept toward her, shivering as an 
Italian gray-hound might have done—the snow 
always terrifiedyhim. 

“Come here, Theo, I want you to go an 
errand.” 

“‘Not out-of-doors—not through that,” he 
said, pointing to the snow. ‘It makes me cold 
to the bone.” 

“But it is to serve me, Theo.” 

“To serve you? Then I will go. For you, 
lady, I would be buried up in it so deep that 
no one could see how I froze to death.” 

“Still it is but a little thing, Theo. Indeed, 
now I think of it, you need not go out at all. 
There is a door in the lower hall which leads 
into the drug-store. Here, take this and get 
what. I have ordered.” 

Ruby drew a small pencil from her pocket 
and wrote upon a card, which she gave to Theo 
with some money. 

“Take this and bring what they will give 
you,” she said. ‘I will wait for it here.” 

Theo took the eard, and went hastily down 
stairs. On the way he met Preston Moreton, 
who asked if Mrs. Gray was in her room. The 
boy answered, ‘*Yes,”’ and went into the drug- 
store with the white teeth clenched under his 
lips, for he hated Moreton with an instinct of 
jealousy that nothing could equal. On that 
stormy day few people came to the store, and 
some of the clerks, knowing Theo, began to talk 
with him, laughing at his sharp answers, and en- 
couraging him to ask questions about the drugs, 
regarding which he evinced great curiosity. 

‘“‘Would this kill any one?” he asked, as the 
vial was placed in his hand. ‘Is it poison?” 

‘“‘Not a bit of it,” answered the young man. 
“We do not sell anything that kills to young- 
sters like you.” 

“Well, what is it good for then?” 


‘*fake a spoonful cf it and you will find out,” : consult you about.” 


laughed the clerk. 





‘‘Not now; come againsometime. Take care, 
old fellow, don’t handle that jar so carelessly ; 
and remember to mark, ‘poison,’ on what you 
take out.” 

This was addressed to another clerk, who had 
just taken down a small jar from the shelves. 

‘“‘Never fear,” was the reply; ‘I know all 
about it.” 

Theo was shaking up the vial in his hand, 
but he kept a sidelong glance on the jar, drew 
close enough to read the gilded letters upon it, 
and loitered in the store till it was replaced on 
the shelf. si 

‘“‘T should like to help about here sometimes; 
would you let me?” he said, in his soft, winning 
way to the clerk, as he went out. ‘Idoso long 
to be a doctor, or something.” 

“Oh, yes! come in if you like.” 

“J will go errands for you, or anything,” 
answered the boy. ‘To-morrow I will come 
again.” 

“T would rather see your handsome mis- 
tress,’’ laughed the clerk. 

Theo, who had been all smiles, now frowned 
blackly, and went into the hotel, muttering to 
himself. 

Meantime, Moreton had proceeded to Ruby 
Gray’s parlor, where he found her still seated 
by the window, looking out upon the snow. 

“Ah!” she said, starting up in confusion, for 
she had not heard his knock. ‘Is it you? 
Welcome as the snow! What glorious sleigh- 
ing we shall have!” 

“Yes, nothing could promise better. I have 
come to talk with you abouta party. Let us 
get up something unique, by way of a sleigh- 
ride.” 

Ruby Gray turned white and cold. Had the 
evil one answered her thoughts so readily? 
There was a look of affright in her eyes, as she 
turned them on Moreton, which surprised him. 

“Why! Does not the idea please you?” he 
said. ‘I thought you would have been de- 
lighted.” 

‘‘Andsolam. What has got into your head? 
Of course, Miss Wheaton will go?” 

“Certainly.” 

«And we shall have your horses?” 

«Yes, the whole stable.” 

“That will be splendid. 
we go?” 

“That.is what I most particularly wished to 


But where shall 


‘Not in the city, or near it, then. There is 


“Tell me about it, for I mean to be an apothe- } no pleasure in sleighing where the snow has 


cary, or a doctor. It would be no harm to teach 
me a little.” 


been trampled into mud by a thousand horses. 
What if we make two days of it, and have a 
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regular old-fashioned New England sleigh-ride, 
such as we read of—a long drive .into the 
country, supper and a dance at night, then 
a dashing ride back to town. That will be 
something like a sleigh-ride.” 

“Capital! Iwas sure you could help me out. 
But I must be the host, remember; and you 
shall give the invitations, act as lady patroness, 
in fact, 

‘Of course I will; but we must have music— 
a country fiddler will never do.” 

«Let us settle on a place, and I will send a 
band in advance.” 

“Ah! that is a question. Well, what if we 
go unto the Islands—any country tavern that 
has a ball-room will do, provided that it stands 
on a good road. What say you to Blanktown? 
It is a lovely village.” 

‘“‘That will do. I will send a man at once to 
bespeak accommodation and carry down sup- 
plies. We will make it a winter frolic. I will 
go to Zua at once and tell her to be in readi- 
ness.” 


“Let me go with you. Dear girl! I have 


not seen her in a long time.” 
That moment Theo came in, glided up to, his 
mistress, and stole the vial into her hand. She 


blushed crimson while receiving it, and instantly 
dropped it into the pocket of her dress, motion- 
ing Theo away from her. 

Moreton saw the action, but it occasioned no 
surprise, for the strange boy was always hover- 
ing about his mistress, and giving an appear- 
ance of mystery to everything he did or said 
in the presence of visitors; but Ruby’s dis- 
turbed conscience impelled her to an indirect 
explanation. 

«Is it violet?” she said. 

“Yes, lady; the very best.” 

All this was lost on Moreton. Impatience to 
see Zua and surprise her with this grand idea 
of a sleigh-ride, rendered him unconscious 
almost of Theo’s presence. Indeed, the lad was 
regarded by all Ruby’s friends much in the 
light of a rather troublesome lap-dog, much 
out of place in a lady’s reception-room. 

Ruby spoke to Theo as she went out. 

‘‘T shall be back in less than an hour. Stay 
here till then,” she said, wrapping herself in 
a cloak of Russian sable. ‘And Oh! I 
forgot! Come here!” 

She stooped down and whispered through her 
veil that Theo should go in search ef Billy 
Clark, and have him waiting when she came 
back. Then she followed Moreton, who was 
moving impatiently toward the stair-case, and 
springing into a carriage, drove away. 





Theo watched her from the window, and his 
black eyes burned with all their savage, Indian 
fire. 

“She loves him! Qh! how I hate him! I 
hate him because he don’t love her, and would 
want to kill him if he did. It wasn’t that Mr. 
Mr. Gray, but this man; and they think I do 
not know. They think Theo is a dog, deaf 
and dumb. But dogs bite—dogs bite. I saw 
his arm around her waist, when he helped her 
in, and she lifted those eyes to his. Oh! I was 
looking on—the dog doesn’t sleep.” f 

Ruby found Zua Wheaton at home. These 
two persons certainly did not love each other; 
but when Ruby Gray wished to be intimate with 
any one, it was difficult to resist her; and even 
Zua’s pride failed to protect her from the 
woman’s fascinations. Besides, she came with 
Moreton, and shared somewhat in the sunshine 
his presence was sure to bring. 

Mr. Wheaton had gone down to the country- 
house, Zua said, but she would be happy to join 
the party; a good old-fashioned country sleigh- 
ride would be delightful. She only wished 
for Ruby’s sake that her father had been at 
home. 


Ruby’s eyes flashed fire under her veil. Did 


3 Zua Wheaton really think that she had come to 


such a social poverty as to miss the presence of 
the middle-aged man whose very admiration 
was becoming an annoyance. Had her acting 
really deceived the girl. With these bitter 
questions in her mind, she said sweet things to 
Zua about her father, and expressed a thousand 
regrets, which the young girl scarcely heard, 
for Moreton was talking to her in a low voice; 
and when a woman listens with her heart she 
has no ear for common sounds. 

Still Ruby talked on, hiding her pain under 
a world of smiles. All the details of the party 
were settled as she wished, for no one cared to 
interfere; and she went back to the carriage, 
waving kisses to Zua from her white fingers as 
she entered it. 

Ruby found Billy Clark in her parlor when 
she returned to it. Moreton had gone back to 
Zua after escorting her to the entrance of the 
hotel. This left fire in Ruby’s eyes, hot blood 
in her eheeks, and hatred in her heart. Billy 
was very thin and care-worn. He looked at 
Ruby reproachfully. Had she not promised to 
save Zua Wheaton from that man, and give him 
a chance to worship her as of old? Yet the very 
day of the hated marriage was appointed; 
everybody was deceiving him. 

Ruby sent Theo out of the room, wounding 
him with her quick impatience. She went up 
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to Billy Clark eagerly, and trembling with the 
vehemence of her own passions. 

“You thought I was not in earnest, that I 
never would redeem that promise. But I will— 
I will. The time has come; only do your part 
faithfully, and in three days she shall be beyond 
his reach.” 

“Will you? Are you really a-going to do 
it?” cried Billy, clasping a hand on each knee, 
as if that were necessary to hold his poor little 
figure in place. 

“Willl? Yes, if it kills us all in one crowd, 
Billy Clark. Come over here while I tell you 
what is wanted on your part. I am afraid 
Theo listens sometimes.” 

She sat down near the door of her bed-room, 
and Billy listened to all her directions with a 
drooping head, and that wild light in his eyes 
which approaches insanity. Ruby was very 
positive in her orders, and clear in all the 
details, thinking herself safe. But she forgot 
that one door of her bed-room opened into the 
hall, and Theo’s step was so cat-like as he crept 
througb, that she never dreamed of his pre- 
sence; he, indeed, was compelled to hold his 
breath, or she would have heard it pant through 
his shut teeth. 

“There, all is arranged,” she said, at last. 
‘You will be sent down to make preparations— 
I have settled that. You can be trusted?” 

She looked at him keenly. His eyes, full of 
feverish light, answered hers before his thin 
voice confirmed the look. 

“Trusted? You loveh im, I love her. See, 
if you think I don’t.” 

The poor fellow lifted his thin hands, now 
pale from a respite of out-door toil, and the 
light fairly shone through them. ‘You pretend 
te love him,” he said; ‘but how plump and 
rosy you are.” , 

«Because, I will not give up; nor must you, 
Billy!” 

Billy looked at his hands again, and sighed 
heavily. 

“If this was only over, I, too, should get 
stout,” he murmured. ‘You know it is a case 
of life and death with me.” 

“Then you will be firm?” 

“As a rock—as a rock!” answered Billy, 
surrendering his limp hand to her pressure, 
for, in her sharp anxiety, the woman forgof all 
distinctions, and almost caressed the poor 
fellow whom sorrows made a safe instrument. 

*Goodl-by!” 

Billy went away, his eyes full of fever, his 
hands trembling like dry leaves. His feeble 
nature Was given up to one idea, and that made 





him crafty and reticent. The next morning 
Moreton sent him into the country to make pre- 
parations for the grand sleighing-party. 

Ruby Gray had many things to arrange after 
Billy left her; first the invitations were to be 
made out; among the first she wrote two pretty 
notes, one to young Gray, and the other to 
Amanda Clark, who happened to have a week’s 
rest just then, and had gone down to the old 
brown house to spend it with her mother. This 
note was sent by Billy, who promised to have 
his sister at the place of rendezvous, which was 
not ten miles from his native town. 

Theo took invitations, and delivered them 
promptly; but he managed that day to spend 
a good deal of time in the drug store, where he 
was very inquisitive about the nature of chemi- 
cals, and would have created some annoyance 
by disturbing the bottles and jars on one of the 
shelves, but his movements were so stealthy 
that no one observed him. 

That night, as the boy sat alone on his bed, 
some conflict, surely, was going.on in his mind, 
for he remained for more than an hour gazing 
at the white snow that glistened through his 
window, unconscious that the sharp air was 
chilling him through and through. At last he 
settled down in the bed, with his black eyes 
glittering like stars in the moonlight, and mut- 
tered to himself, 

“No; if I told him, it would be all the same, 
she would go on loving him; and he—I don’t be- 
lieve he cares for the other one. Who could, and 
she by? Once I saw him kiss her. He did— 
he did! She held up her lips and tempted 
him; but she pushes me away if’I only try to 
kiss'her foot. No, I won’t tell, but “d 

The boy uttered no more words, but lay with 
his eyes gleaming like those of a serpem, and 
shivering with cold till the dawn of a new day 
stole upon him. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ir was a glorious day. The town was jubi- 
lant with bells; and even the streets of New 
York looked whité and clean, while this mantie 
of snow was fast becoming torn and mangled 
under a wild succession of muffled hoofs, a 
wilder jingle of bells, and the sharp cleaving 
of runners, which followed so close upon each 
other that the whole scene was one rush of 
excitement. 

When the noon was highest, and the icicles 
on the house-tops flashed back the sunlight in 
ten thousand diamonds, three large sleighs, 
each drawn by four well-matched horses, dashed 
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away from the Fifth Avenue Hotel, followed by 
two or three fanciful little affairs, glittering 
and shell-shaped, which answered to the large 
sleighs as pony-carriages compare with the 
pendrous barouche. 
along the streets like a royal cavalcade, the 
horses rampant with exuberant strength, the 
harness flashing back a golden light to the sun- 
shine, and the occupants of each sleigh, half 
buried beneath piles of snow-white or rich 
brown furs, through which came gleams of blue 
or scarlet cloth, enriching the effect with a 
variety of colors. Beautiful faces, rosy with 
happiness, and bright from the frosty air, 
looked out from the furs; and thus, amid a crash 
of bells, and a fall of hoofs muffled to the fetlock 
in snow, that sleighing-party crossed the ferry, 
and dashed off among a scarcely-trodden high- 
way of Long Island. 

Now the fun commenced. The horses, hitherto 
restrained with difficulty, took their own wild 
way; a storm of snow flew from their hoofs, 
sometimes breaking in a storm of pearl-dust 
over the inmates of the vehicles. As if this 


was not enough, delicate hands were ungloved 
and thrust down, ever and anon, into the snow 
through which the sleighs were flying, and 


each, as it passed the other, poured volleys of : 


flashing balls upon the vanquished, while shouts 
of laughter rang out clear and loud above the 
sweet jingle of the bells, and the mellow tread 
of the horses. 

Thus, through that bright, beautiful country, 
intoxicated by the exuberant oxygen which 
made the air sparkle like champagne, this 
whirl of gay life swept on. A thousand reck- 
less things, wild, witty, or silly, but still en- 
trancing, escaped from lip to lip. Bright eyes 
grew brighter; red lips had no time to close in 
seriousness; cheeks, hitherto pale as lilies, 
gathered blooming roses from the frost and 
snow, and the whole ride was one riot of joy- 
ousness, unchecked by anything but that re- 
finement of high breeding which can make even 
recklessness elegant. 

There was only one person in that whole party 
who did not give herself up to the joyousness of 
the occasion. Zua Wheaton could not tone her 
spirits into sympathy with her brilliant com- 
panions. She sat by Ruby Gray in the equipage 
which Moreton was driving, liveried to the neck 
in the white fur of a polar bear, but shivering 
with inward cold, as she was apt to do when 
Ruby was close to her; yet a warmer, sweeter, 
or more beautiful creature could not well be 
imagined than the young widow appeared that 
morning. The scarlet feather in her hat was 


On they went, dashing: 





not a richer red than her lips, when they laughed 
out joyously at the flight of a well-aimed ball; 
nor could anything be more childishly graceful 
than her action when she shielded her laughing 
face from the return-volley with her pretty 
ermine muff. Never had any one seen Ruby 
Gray, attractive and fascinating as she was 
always, half so brilliant as they found her 
then. 

All at once, as the horses were dashing on 
at full speed, Ruby gave a scream, that really 
appeared fo be one of fright, and flinging back 
the fur robe, looked down at her feet as if she 
expected to find a serpent there. 

“Why, Theo! little wretch! how came you 
there?” she exclaimed, angrily. ‘Did I not 
tell you to remain at home?” 

Theo saw by the hot flush of her face that 
Ruby was very much annoyed; so, dog-like, he 
crouched down in the bottom of the sleigh and 
laid his cheek upon her feet, lifting his black 
eyes to hers, thus silently pleading for pity. 

“Why did you come, I say?” she demanded, 
spurning him with her foot, asif he had, indeed, 
been some animal. 

The boy grew angry at this and showed his 
white teeth. Ruby was afraid to urge him 
further, for she knew how keenly vicious the 
creature could be when driven to the wall. 
‘Well, as you are there,” she said, mere placa- 
bly, “‘get up, and let us see what can be done 
for you. I wonder you have not smothered.” 

Theo struggled to his knees, and laying both 
arms on her lap, said, in kis soft, pleading 
voice, with which he always addressed her, 

‘‘Let me stay here; I will crowd no one.” 

. Ruby laughed, and turned to Zua. 

“Did you ever see such a creature. What 
must I do? I really think he cannot exist 
away from me.” 

Zua smiled, and answered, pleasantly, 

“There is no harm in it. He ean sit be- 
tween us.” 

.The boy pressed close to his mistress. 

“‘No; let him stay as he is. I dare say he 
will manage to make himself comfortable,” she 
said. ‘There, there! I am not very angry 
with you; only give no trouble.” 

With this Ruby seemed to regain her good- 
humor. She drew up the furs, as if quite care- 
less whether she smothered the little Indian or 
not, and gave herself up to the hilarity of the 
oecasion with more spirit than ever. 

Now and then Moreton would turn and glance 
at Zua, waking up her smiles as sunshine rouses 
a poppy from its sleep; but never did he give 
one of those loving signals to the woman who 
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sat watching for them by her side. When this 
thought stung Ruby Gray, she laughed with 
more ringing sweetness, and rippling her hands 
in the snow, tossed it backward, as if she were 
sowing pearls along the highway. The man 
who has four horses in hand, half the time on 
the run, does not-find much time for observing 
those behind him. Besides, Moreton was used 
to Ruby Gray, and her pretty vagaries had 
ceased to interest him much; but Zua observed 
that she sometimes forgot the extravagant spirits 
with which she had set forth, and fell into deep 
fits of thought, starting strangely when some 
gay challenge from the other sleighs called her 
out of them. 

There had been arrangements made at a 
way-side inn for an early dinner, at which there 
-was little ceremony, but unchecked conviviality. 
There Ruby was again the gayest of the gay. 
But the moment she found herself on the road 
again, that strange, thoughtful mood seized 
upon her, and, saying ‘that she was getting 
tired, she sunk into silence. 

There was great commotion in the inland 
town when this splendid cavalcade from the 
city came dashing into it that evening. Never 
had anything so magnificent been witnessed in 
that part of the world for many a year. 

Directly all was commotion about the country 
inn. The smoking horses were comfortably 
stabled; lights flamed out from every window 
in the house. A baggage-sleigh had been sent 
down for the accommodation of the ladies, aml 
they were soon in a bustle of preparation. 
Jaunty little hats were flung on the beds; furs 
and rich shawls were cast aside ; lovely fa¢es 
were constantly peeping into the little mahogany; 
framed looking-glasses, brightening the glass 
with approving smiles. For the first time, 
those homemade carpets were swept with rust- 
ling silks and costly Webs of lace that might not 
have been out of place in the palace of an 
empress. 

A lovely group came out of those primitive 
dressing-rooms. One moved softly as a snow- 
storm, in soft gossamer-lace, through which 
gléams of white satin came fitfully, like frost- 
work under floating snow. This was Ruby 
Gray; a rope of pearls was around her neck; 
diamonds and pearls clasped the whiteness of 
her arms. In the flossy gold of her hair gems 
would have been too heavy, so she gave it up 
to a garland of white poppies, that seemed to 
have blossomed out from the first flakes of the 
storm. 

The widow was all in white; not a tinge of 
color floated in her garments or her hair, save 





when the light struck fire from the diamonds 
on her arms and bosom; but for them, her dress 
would have seemed too cold and bride-like for 
the occasion. 

Zua Wheaton also came out of that group of 
lovely women, and stood, by chance, close to 
Ruby Gray. The contrast was beautiful; but 
I think you would have liked Zua best, with 
those scarlet berries in her raven hair, and the 
dress of black lace, looped up with wheat ears 
and glowing cardinal flowers. 

I single out these two from the rest because 
destiny forced them together; and, in after 
days, many of the persons present that night 
remembered with a thrill of pain how lovely 
the two looked standing side-by-side. 

There was no great ceremony that night, so 
the gay revelers went in groups to the ball-room, 
laughing and talking till the music drowned 
their voices, and sent them off in the whirl of 
a dashing waltz, which Zua refused to join. 
From some unaccountable reason the young 
girl was almost gloomy that night. 

The ball-room was lacking in many things 
that a city might have boasted. It was not very 
spacious, and there was no gas with which to 
work out marvels of colored light; but the 
evergreen-woods had given up their delicate 
hemlock-spray, and most richly-tufted pine 
boughs to form the sumptuous garlands which 
festooned the walls, and draped the windows 
with an effect no silks or laces could have 
equaled. The feathery greenness was broken 
up with trailing bitter-sweet and graceful su- 
mach cones, that had kept their ripe yellow, 
and burning red in spite of the winter frost, 
and now glanced out like clusters of burnt gold 
and masses of coral among the lamps that kin- 
dled up wreaths and branches like-a fructage 
of stars. 

With all this treasure of the woods turning 
the ball-room into a bower, and the revelers 
whirling through the light in that graceful 
dance, glowing with flowers and sparkling with 
jewels, it seemed as if fairy-land had broken 
loose, and was turning that old stone tavern 
into an enchanted palace. 

Zua had taken one or two turns around the 
floor with Moreton; but she retreated, with a 
faint smile, and refused to dance again. Then 
Moreton took Ruby Gray in her place, a little 
annoyed that Zua should feel so little interest 
in an entertainment of which he was host. Per- 
haps Zua remembered, also, that Ruby was the 
lady patroness; and her own lack of enjoyment 
might have been the consequence. Just as the 
dance was at its height again, Mr. Wheaton 
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came in, followed by young Gray and Amanda 
Clark—a drive of ten miles from the old home- 
stead had brought them among their friends. 
As Ruby whirled by Mr. Wheaton, she gave 
him a welcome glance over her shoulder, which 
brought a flood of love-light into his fine eyes. 
No crafty eat. ever:loved to play with her vic- 
tims. as this woman did—heart and soul, the 
creature was a coquette. With her warm hand 
clasped in Moreton’s more tightly than he was 
aware of, and her flushed cheek resting on his 
very shoulder, she had bewildering smiles to 
give this other man, for whom she cared ral | 
thing, and intended the keenest mortification ; 
and pain. 

After a little Moreton released her from his 
arm, and she fell into a seat, panting and flushed 
with pleasure. Mr. Wheaton came up and bent 
over her, fondly as a man might be expected to 
do near his affianced wife. 

“TI have come for your decision, dearest,” he 
said, smiling down upon her. ‘Remember, it 
. Wasa promise that when next we met you would 
name the day.” 

Ruby laughed merrily, and waved her fan 
gracefully toward him, scattering perfumed air 
on his face. 





“Yes, it shall be settled to-night for good 


and all. I am glad that you have come.” 

‘Ah! if you would but know how happy this 
makes me,’”’ whispered Wheaton. ‘I really am 
the most fortunate fellow on earth. But here 
comes Moreton to take you out again. If he 
were not to be my son-in-law, I should be 
jealous.” 

Again Ruby laughed, struck his arm lightly 
with her fan as she closed it, and gave herself 
to Moreton’s arm again. 

All this time Amanda Clark stood by the door, 
leaning on the arm of young Gray. She had 
never waltzed a step in her life, so Gray refused 
to join the dance that he might stay with her. 
He, too, was becoming impatient of a long 
engagement, and began pleading with her in 
a low voice. 

“T have done everything that you have asked 
of me,” he said. ‘There is not so steady a 
fellow as I am in the city. Iam standing now 
at the Very foot of the ladder, ready to start 
life again if you will only share it with me. 
Three weeks ago I obtained a situation as book- 
keeper. Could we live on a thousand-a-year, ; 
darling?” 

“Oh! wait awhile, till I have earned more 
money! The thousand would be enough for 
me; but you must not share all my poor habits.”’ 

“But I want you, Amanda; anything will be 





enough if you are with me. Are you getting 
fond of the stage, child?” 

‘Fond of the stage? No; but I want money 
for you. A woman should help the man she 
loves upward, not drag him down,” 

‘‘You are a brave, good girl! And God knows 
I love you dearly! What a worthless life mine 
was till I knew you. But you shall not earn 
money for me. Another month and our life 
shall begin—we can live on this thousand.” 

Tears stood warm and bright in Amanda’s 
eyes. She turned them away, that even he 
might not guess how proud and happy she was. 

“In a month, or less, if you wish it so much,” 
she said. ‘It was love of you that took me to 
the stage, and that will make me give it up 
cheerfully. Don’t you think so?” é 

Just then supper was announced, and the 
dancers swept Gray and Amanda with them 
into the dining-room. 

It chanced that Ruby Gray was dancing with 
Moreton, and took his arm as they broke up, 
casting a look of pretty defiance back at Mr. 
Wheaton, who shook his finger at her playfully, 
and assumed the charge of his daughter. 

The supper was excellent, and a more con- 
vivial party could not well be imagined. Choice 
wines had been sent down from the city, and 
hot-house fruits gave a glow of luxury to the 
table which contrasted, not unpleasantly, with 
the scant china and cheap glass in which it 
was served. More wine than usual was drank 
that night; the weather was cold and sharp; 
exercise gave it a delicious flavor, which was 
full of exhilaration. Moreton, naturally a tem- 
perate man enough, drank freely, being the 
host, and urged others to follow his example. 

Once, when the servant brought a particular 
kind of champagne to Ruby, she placed her 
clenched hand over the glass, as if to prevent 
its overflow; and Theo, who stood behind her, 
saw the flash of an empty vial between her 
fingers, as she dropped the hand into her lap. 

A moment after Ruby pushed her glass toward 
Preston, and softly exchanged it for his. If 
people observed that the host was more than 
usually gay and reckless after that, it was im- 
puted to excess of hospitality, and no one was 
disposed to be critical. Ruby watched him 
closely, and her eyes danced with joy as she 
saw a hot crimson stealing over his cheeks, and 
marked his voice grow deep and mellow, as if 
he had been fed on ripe peaches for a month. 

A clever young girl sat at Ruby’s right hand, 
who considered the widow a creature worthy 
of adoration; and to this girl the woman spoke 
now and then in whispers. 
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“Yes, it would be splendid—regular old- 
fashioned plays, such as we read of. If you 
propose them, dear, I will sustain you. Nothing 
could be more delightful, and the mock mar- 
riage, excellent.” 

So the girl, apparently from her own thought, 
proposed that after supper they should get up 
some old-fashioned country plays, and dance 
the German after. That would be a regular 
sleigh-ride. The proposition became popular 
in an instant. The table was soon deserted, 
and the revelers went back to the ball-room, 
singly and in groups, eager for this novel 
amusement. On her way to the ball-room 
Ruby turned into the darkness of a narrow 
passage, and found Billy Clark at the end 
waiting for her. 

“Ts he here?” she questioned, breathlessly. 

“Yes; I told you he should be.” 

“IT know! I know where he is! 
at him! In this room, alone!” 

She stole to the door of a small room opening 
from the passage, in which a thin little man sat 
reading what seemed to be a Testament, by the 
light of a single oil-lamp. 

“You are sure that it is right ?”’ she whispered, 


Let me look 


stealing back to Billy, who was pale as death, 


and trembled as if with cold. ‘You are sure?” 

“Yes, I am sure; but do go, some one will 
see us.” 

Ruby whispered, ‘‘Yes, I know;” and flitted 
through the passage like a bird. But when 
she entered the ball-room, more than one ob- 
served how pale she was. 

The party were grouped on the floor, playing 
forfeits. The young girl we have spoken of 
was turning 2 wooden bread-plate, and called 
out, ‘Ruby, Ruby Gray!” asthe widow entered. 
She sprang forward at the call, made a grasp 
at the trencher, fell forward on one knee, and 
missed it—thus subjecting herself to punish- 
ment. 

“Let me think,” said the girl, pressing a 
finger to her lip. and pretending to reflect; 
‘chow shall I punish you. Ah! ha! I have it! 
You shall go through the marriage-ceremony 
with Mr. Moreton. Mr. Gray blundered, too, 
and he shall be married to Miss Clark.” 

A burst of merriment followed this sentence. 

“Yes, yes! Let them be married! Let’shave 
a wedding! Who will be the minister? Stand 
up! Standup! There, what a splendid couple! 
Here, Mr. Gray; and you, Miss Clark! But we 
can’t have a minister in a ball dress,” cried a 
chorus of laughing voices. 

In all this merry clamor the young friend of 
Ruby Gray was most eager. ‘Oh! there is Billy 








Clark in the passage,” she cried out, clapping 
her hands. ‘Billy, here is lots of people that 
want to be married; do find us a minister. 
Anybody that wears black clothes will do. only 
he must look grave—that will be all the fun.” 

Billy disappeared. The girl came back on 
tip-toe with a finger on her lips. 

“Now all hush, and be quiet. This is a 
serious business, I tell you. Hush! h-u-s-h!” 

That instant a thin, seedy little man came 
into the room, looking so absurdly solemn, that 
several of the ladies were compelled to smother 
their Jaughter in their handkerchiefs, though 
they struggled hard to keep up an appearance 
of gravity. 

Nothing could have been more natural than 
the shy solemnity of that little man, who went 
through all the details of this double farce with 
a gravity that threatened to throw his audience 
into convulsions of laughter. 

He finished at last, and pronounced each 
couple as husband and wife, bade them salute 
each other with a gentle wave of the hand, and 
retreated to the door, observing meekly, that 
it was a little out of order, but he had been re- 
quésted to dispense with the usual prayer. 

A burst of gleeful laughter and mock con- 
gratulations followed the little man’s disappear- 
ance; but in the midst of this general tumult, 
he very unexpectedly came back with two slips 
of paper in his hand, which he handed to each 
of the mock brides. 

“T brought the printed forms with me. You 
will find them correct,” he said. 

Was ever acting more perfect. It seemed so 
real that, unconsciously, the whole party was 
sobered by it. Amanda Clark looked be- 
wildered. Ruby Gray was pale as death, and 
the paper in her hand trembled like an aspen 
leaf. 

“Upon my word this is magnificent acting,” 
said Moreton, who had not offered to take the 
salute for which he certainly had a good ex- 
cuse. ‘You should go upon the stage, sir.” 

The man answered with an uneasy smile, 

“It is possible to carry levity too far,” he 
said. “A follower of Christ, though humble 
in himself, is bound to ask respect for his 
calling.” 

‘‘Excuse me,” said Moreton, who felt shocked 
by this irreverence. ‘A joke is a joke, but we 
need not drag the Saviour’s name into it. Pray 
tell us who you are, sir, and let us thank you 
for as fine a piece of acting as is often seen on 
the stage; but we will carry it no further.” 

“You will find my name on the certificates,” 
said the man, colering painfully. ‘It has an 
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honorable place, I trust, among the ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. If I have 
fallen short in any formality in performing 
these marriages, it is because the time and 
place was embarrassing.” 

A marble statue could not have been whiter 
or more rigid than was Preston Moreton, when 
the truth in this man made itself thoroughly 
felt. For a moment his lips refused to utter a 
word; then he turned a wild look on the spot 
where Zua Wheaton had stood a moment before. 


She had fallen to the floor insensible; and her ° 


father, white with a shock of anguish, stood 
over her, shaking in every limb. 

“Thank God!” said Charles Gray, taking 
Amanda in his arms, and kissing her on the 
forehead and on her quivering lips. ‘Thank 
God she is my wife!” 

One by one the revelers withdrew, following 
Mr. Wheaton as he carried Zua out in his 
arms; and Preston Moreton was left in the 
ball-room, standing, hard and cold as iron, by 
his wife. 

‘‘Woman!” he said, sternly, ‘‘Give me the 
truth; was this fraud yours?” 

She tried to say, No! but her tongue refused 
to utter the falsehood; and she only looked in 
his white face mutely, like a dumb animal that 
expects to be spurned. 

“Speak!” he said, almost savagely. 
I say!” 

She clasped her hands and held them toward 
him, shivering from head to foot. 

‘*Speak, woman?” 

“Oh! Preston! Preston! I loved you so!” 

“Then let that love be your punishment; 
for after this hour I will never look upon your 
face again!”’ 

She uttered a sharp cry, and fell upon her 
knees before him. 

‘Not that! Oh! not that! Anything else, 
and I will endure it!” she moaned. 

‘That, and that only! You have made your- 
self my chain—my curse; separated me from 
the only being I have ever loved—ever can 
love! But my wifé you shall never be!” 

She fell at his feet, not insensible, but 
strengthless. After all, she was but a woman, 


“Speak, 





this call, coming hoarse and dry fom that 
wretched man’s throat. 

«I will get it—let me!” 

The lad sprung up and was gone. The next 
instant he came into the hall, carrying a glass 
of water. He paused a moment in the dark, 
a faint tinkle of glass followed, and then he 
came forward. 

‘Here is the water—take it—drink it!” 

Moreton was too much excited to mark the 
words or manner of Theo, He took the glass, 
strode across the ball-room, and lifting Ruby’s 
head, held it to her mouth. She drank eagerly; 
but while the glass was yet at her lips, Theo 
sprung through the door, like a young tiger, 
snatched it from Moreton’s hold, and dashed it 
across the room. 

But it was too late. A strong odor of prussic 
acid arose from the broken glass, and from the 
lips of that dead woman. In a moment the very 
air was oppressed with a renewal of the same 
deadly perfume. A portion of the fatal liquid 
still remained in the vial which the boy con- 
cealed in one hand. He dashed his hand 
upward, clenched the neck of the tiny vial 
between his teeth, and died: with it locked 
there. 

That night old Mrs. Clark was areused from 
her sleep by the footsteps of her son, who went 
staggering up the stairs, and past her door 
like a drunken creature. 

She got. up hastily and went into his room. 
The poor fellow was lying on the bed whimper- 
ing out a sort of strange laughter, which came 
from his lips in sobs more touching than 
tears. e 

‘‘Mother, I’ve done it. He can’t marry her 
now,” he said. ‘That good man has tied 
him up; she will come home again now. Get 
out my dressing-gown, mother. It is as good 
as new—and the slippers. What is that? Oh! 
nothing but a little blood. It often comes to 
my lips so—faster—faster! so it does! But 
that is nothing—nothing—nothing! Get out 

My 
dress———” 

Poor Billy Clark! They buried him under 
the snow on the very afternoon that Ruby 


and he could not leave her there so helpless. } Gray’s imposing funeral swept toward Green- 
With something almost like pity, he lifted her } wood, casting black shadows along the white- 


to a settee, and went into the hall. 


ness of the road. Charles Gray and his young 


“Give me a glass of water, wine—any- wide followed her in sad mournfulness, which 
thing!*’ he called out, leaning heavily against 3} the mother shared, for Ruby had been good to 


the door-frame. 


her; and no one of the family thought, for that 


Standing in the hall, with all his savage } day at least, how wealthy the death of that 


blood on fire, was Theo, the In@ian boy. 


red light flashed into his eyes when he lreard ? 


> 


5 


The } beautiful woman made them. 


THE END. 





WATCH-POCKET: BEAD-WORK. 


BY MRS. JAN 


MATERIALS.— White crystal 
beads, round pearl beads of two 
sizes; fine white flower-wire, sil- 
ver-wire; a small piece of card- 
board; colored ‘satin or velvet; a 
little wadding. 
Our design represents the watch- 
pocket in a reduced size. Its 
greatest height is six inches, and 
it measures three inches at the 
broadest part. 
Cover one side—the front—of 
the cardboard with a little wad- 
ding, and both sides with colored 
silk or velvet. The bead-work is 
a kind of little chain-work of crys- 
tal bead rings looped together, or- 
namented with pearl beads, and 
joined together with crystal bead- 
loops. The pocket-like part has 
three such lines worked with two 
wire ends. The undermost line 
requires seven rings ornamented £ 
with pearl beads, the second elev- ¢ 
en, and the uppermost thirteen. 
Begin each line with eighteen 
erystal beads, join them in a rin 
so that the two wire ends run in 
opposite directions through two 
beads. For each of the following 
rings put on nine beads upon one 
of the wire ends, upon the other 
seven, and close in a ring as at 
the first. At the closing of a 
finished chain-line make use of 
one of the wire ends to put on the 
pearl beads,as shown in the de- 
sign. ‘The outer bead-loop, and the upper and 
under of the three chain lines contain eighteen 
beads. The circumference of the pocket at the 
widest part is four inches, the top two inches. 
The outer trimming is composed of similar bead- 
rings, which, however, are larger, and orna- 
mented with larger pearl beads and larger 
loops. The first ring requires thirty beads; ¢ 
and after having closed this as before, put six- ; 
teen beads on one of the wire ends, and four- : 


teen on the other, fastening in the same manner. 3 
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- Continue this until there are twenty-five rings. 


The outer bead-loop requires twenty-four beads. 

Finish by joining the pocket part to the card- 
board at a little distance from the outer edge, 
and close to that put on the trimming as neatly 
as possible, that the stitches may not show. The 
ends of the latter meet at the upper point of the 
cardboard. Then make the loop with the ends 
of the wire according to design. For hanging 
up the watch, take a white hook, and ornamen 
it with crystal beads. 





TRICOT BOLSTER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarteriAts.—Black Berlin wool, five-eighths 
of an ounce; dark-red, half an.ounce; green 
or blue, three-eighths of an ounce; white, violet, 
and fawn-color together, a quarter of an ounce; 
two skeins of yellow filoselle, tassels, cord. 

Our model is worked in alternate stripes of 
dark-red, blue, and green, ornamented with a ‘ 
flower pattern separated by a narrow black 
stripe, ornamented with yellow; the whole is 
worked in rows forward and backward of com- 
mon tricot. 

Begin at one end with a chain of fifty-four 
stitches in black wool. Continue to work with 
this wool for the first row, (a line forward and 

‘backward,) in which work three stitches in 
the fourteenth, twenty-seventh, and forticth 
stitches by taking up two stitches in them and 
looping round once between them; in return- 
ing, work off each stitch separately. 

2nd to the 5th row: Increase one stitch at 
the beginning and end of each row, continuing 
also the previous increase, for which in the 
middle stitch of the three in one stitch take up 
one stitch, likewise out of the cross-lying 
threads on both sides, so that each of these 
four rows is incrersed eight stitches, and the 
number at last amounts to ninety-two. 

6th row: Likewise with black wool, continu- 
ing the increase as above described; begin also 
in this row to decrease, taking in each of the 
four divisions, the three middle stitches in one 
together, consequently the number remains just 








the same. Crochet all the following rows like 
this row. After the six black rows six red, 
then four black. Work the first and last of 
these with yellow silk; then six rows of green} 
or blue, four rows of black like the preceding, 
six rows of red, and so on. After the fourth § 


red stripe follow again six rows of black, as at 
the beginning, the four last of these without 
increasing. 

Ornament the narrow black stripe with yel- 
low cross-stitches, and the colored stripes upon 
each scalloped portion with a raised pattern. 
According to our model, those of the red stripes 
have two white and three brown leaves, with 
veins of brilliant wool; those of the green 
stripes, two violet and three black leaves, with 
yellow veins. Then sew the crochet part 
lengthwise, stitch for stitch, together, and work 
upon the seam the patterns. Cover the belster 
with the work, joining the four black points at 
each end, and the corresponding scalloped sides 
of the outer black row together. Put cord and 
tassels according to the design. 

Another very pretty design arranged in simi- 
lar scallops, but worked round in cross crochet- 
stitch—alternately three rows of broad white, 
and six rows of broad crimson stripes, the 
latter having a row of looped crochet-stitch 
upon both sides. The difference between the 
cross crochet and the usual double-stitch is 
simply that it is necessary to work always 
through the whole stitch, and in drawing 
through the first loop of a stiteh the thread 
must not be looped round the needle, but the 
latter is laid simply with the hook upon the 
thread, and so drawn through. In working 
the stitch, it makes no difference whether it is 
drawn through in this or the usual manner. 

For the loop, crochet-stitch, work off alter- 
nately one common double-stitch with one loop- 
stitch in the following manner: 

Work into the-whole stitch, and draw a loop 
through in the usual manner; then crochet four 


chain upward, and after these work the last 
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460 ORNAMENTS FOR JACKETS. 





loop with the loop of the preceding stitch upon } scending without stalk in three shades of fawn- 
the needle. Whe white stripes are in point color, the lightest shade in silk. Each leaf 


bY] 


Russe in separate stars of black wool; the red } consists of three long stitches of one shade, 


stripes, with leaf branches ascending and de- ‘and a black woolen stitch. 
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ORNAMENTS FOR JACKETS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 
——he 





Tue materials required for these flat, button- § black beads of several sizes; and a little strong 
like ornaments are merely a little square piece 3 black silk cordon. All these must be arranged 
of cardboard covered with black silk; some 5 according to designs. 
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SMOKING-CAP: IN COLORS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give, printed ; tendrils should now be finely marked in white 
in colors, a design for a Smoking or Lounging- } chalk, and the cap is ready for working. The 
Cap. When a lady is desirous of making a gen- : braid must be neatly run round the leaves, and 
tleman a present of needle-work, it is always} very neatly fastened on and fastened off. As 
difficult to know what to give him, as there are 3 this operation frequently occurs, it is particu- 
so few things that he can make use of indivi- ; larly mecessary to observe this. A sharp stiletto 
dually. Next to a pair of slippers, a cap is one ; should be used to pierce the cloth, the braid 
of the most useful articles. To make the cap ? passed through the hole, and back again in the 
the following materials will be required: Seven same manner, fastening it off securely on the 
inches of bright scarlet cloth (not too thick,) $ wrong side. The tendrils are merely sewn over 
thirty-two inches wide; nine velvet leaves, the } rather loosely in the fine purse silk. When the 
same size as those shown in our illustration; 3 work is finished, the crown should be cut round, 
one skein of gold or maize-colored Russia braid, the head-piece joined on to it, and the cap lined. 


and one skein of fine purse-silk the same color. 3 The addition of a handsome tassel would also 
Keep six inches at one end of the cloth for the } very much improve its appearance. The colors 
crown; the remainder forms the head-piece, on } of this work may be altered in a variety of 
which the pattern is continued, and on which 3 ways; for instance, the leaves would look well 
eight of the leaves should be gummed or tacked, } in black velvet, or a black cloth cap would be 
the other leaf being reserved for the center of } pretty with bright cerise leaves, or any other 
the crowm. The fibres of the leaves and the? gay color. 
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CROCHET CAP-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





MaTeriaAts.—Thick, gray twine; fine cane; 
some colored cashmere. 

Begin both halves in the middle with an open 
star, which, according to our model, is lined 
with violet cashmere. Wind the cane three 
times spirally in the form of a ring measuring 
one inch in diameter, and crochet this over 
very closely and firmly with double-stitch. 
Then crochet over the single cane, always 
working through the whole stitch, again one 
row of double-stitch, which, according to our 
model, contains forty-eight stitches. In the 
following row crochet * fifteen free round the 
cane; bend this part into the form of a scallop, 
passing over about five stitches of the preced- 
ing row. Repeat this scallop five times from *. 
From the conclusion of this row carry the cane 
to the edge of the next scallop, working it over 
in double-stitch; loop it on with one double; 
work free over the cane eighteen double. Then 
follows one double in the scallop point, and so 
on until all the scallops are joined, and the 
firm part of the basket is thus commenced. 
Now work eighteen rows of double, (always 
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working through the whoie stitch,) increasing 


‘so much that the round is nearly flat, only 


slightly arched; then eleven rows, which form 
a high-standing and little widening edge, 
which, when the half tasket is completed, will 
measure about nine inches indiameter. Both 
the halves, so far completed, must now be lined 
with the colored material as far as the star 
reaches; the edge of the lining must be orna- 
mented with a little narrow, white crochet edg- 
ing. Both halves must then be joined together 
with double-stitch, the part joined measuring. 
two and a quarter inches in length. For each: 
half of the basket make a hoop by winding the 
cane six.or eight times round, which must ex- 
actly fit the outer edge to close properly round ;: 
this cotton must be very closely wound, and 
two eyes placed upon each hoop to fasten the 
handles; on one hoop place a third eye to close 
the basket with. This is done by putting on.a. 
single cane, which, in the corresponding placg, 
is twisted round with thread, and then bent: 
outwardly to form an eye. The eye must. mea- 
sure four inches. The two halves are closed 
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CROCHET INSERTION. 





with a cord outside a hoop, and care must be 
taken to place the eyes exactly opposite each 
other. A little end of cane, measuring three 
inches in length, forms another longer eye, 
which is placed exactly opposite the little mid- 
dle eye in the other part of the basket, and 
fastened to the crochet by a kind of hinge 
made of thread several times doubled, so that 
the long eye stands over the little eye, and is 
fastened by a little stick being pushed into the 
latter. The two handles are each ten inches 
long and made of double cane. Twist about 
three inches of the double cane at one end, 
and draw it through one of the side eyes of 
the basket, and bend the end back about two 
inches, so tat it remains in the little eye. In 





the middle of the remaining long cane part, 
twist, likewise, three inches for the other end of 
the handle; then draw the cane threugh the 
other little end eye of the handle; draw the 
cane then through the second little side eye of 
the same half of the basket, so that the end 
laid back touches the ends of the first eye, con- 
sequently, the twisted part of the double cord 
forms the eye, and the remaihing cane to be 
twisted in the middle lies fourfold. In conclu- 
sion, cut a strip of pasteboard ‘an inch and a 
quarter broad, and long enough to form a loop. 
A band of pastebard one inch wide, covered 
with cashmere, should be placed inside the 
basket to keep it round. 





CROCHET INSERTION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marnriats.—Fine crochet cotton. 

For this insertion, begin with the long medal- } 
lions-in the middle, which, although worked ! the next stitch again with single as far as the 
separately, are complete in themselves, and are $ middle of a narrow side of a medallion, and 


) looping them separately by means of one single 
to the interrupted half treble. Then crochet 


all joined together. Make a chain of sixteen : work from that the first chain for continuing 
stitches, crochet back, pass over the last five} the medallions, which by this means lie close 
returning; one half treble, * two chain, one} to each other. Work four rows in each long 
treble in the third following stiteh. Repeat | side of the finished medallion lines as follows: 
from * twice. Two chain, one single in the} ; Ist row: * One double in one of the scallops; 
last stitch of the first chain. This interrupted { six chain; in the two first of these one treble, 
middle part must have an interrupted treble ; the last loop of which remains untouched upon 
row all round with scallops. Work then in the } the needle, as in tricot, in order that the two 
half, fornied by the first chain, alternately one ; treble may be worked off separately, as re- 
half treble, one chain; then in the other side, 3 quired in tricot. The leaves thus formed must 
in the midde, six times alternately one half! be repeated, so that two leaves hang cluse to 
treble and one scallop of five chain, and one ‘each other, which are looped with one double 
double in the first of these. When the row is} to the next picot. From here, work again two 
finished, make up the six scallops that are / leaves, and so on. 

wanting upon the first half of the medallion, ; 2nd row: One double between each two leaves 
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of the preceding row; between these, regularly, : 3rd row: Alternately one treble, one scallop 
alternately three chain, a picot turning down- : picot, as in the outer row of the medallion, one 
ward consisting of four chain, one single, which 3 chain, in which the treble is divided. 

latter must be worked in the first of the four 3 4th row: Likewise crochet * one double, three 
chain. : chain, one picot, three chain. Repeat from *, 
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NEW DESIGN FOR ORNAMENTAL COMB. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTeriats.—1} yards, 1} inch wide 
velvet or watered ribbon; and some 
jet beads of two sizes; and six small & 
jet drops. 
Our design is so full in detail that a 
description is almost needless; but for 
the benefit of those who are novices in 
this kind of work, a few hints may be 
useful. The cross-piece, No. 2, forming 
the comb, is to be mounted upon a piece 
of pasteboard covered with silk, same 
color as the velvet used; this is to be 
ornamented with the beads, as seen in 
the design. The fringe is done by 
stringing fifteen small beads, then 
fastening them as for a loop, fifteen more, etc., beads, ending with the jet drops. Add the re- 
to the end of the first row. The second row is $ mainder of the velvet or ribbon, looping it from 
done in the same manner, observing to fasten } side to side. Bend the comb part slightly, as 
the loop of beads into the eighth bead of the {seen in No. 1, making the curve to suit the 
first Yoop of former row; repeat to the end. The 3 shape of the ‘‘chignon,”’ and fasten with a hair- 
.pendants are composed of both sizes of the ‘ pin at the sides. 





CROCHET EDGING. 


BY MRS. JA 
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Tus edging is worked with fine cotton length- 
wise; see design. Crochet two interrupted 
treble rows, (each two chain one treble,) then 
one row of two treble, one chain over this. 

4th row: A line of cross-treble, and again 
one interrupted treble row consisting of one 
chain, one treble. 

In the 6th row, work always * five triple- 
treble, separated by one chain, (putting the 


NE WEAVER. 


} thread round three times,) in one treble of the 
preceding row; then one chain, with which two 
stitches are passed over, and four double-treble ; 

; between these always one stitch of the preced- 
$ ing row is passed over. After one chain, the 
two stitches are again passed over; then repeat 
; from * The following row consists of trebles 
; between each treble of the preceding row. Over 
‘ the large treble crochet one chain between the 
trebles; the three tre@bles, however, which meet 
between the four lying together are worked to- 
‘ gether as one treble, in which the upper thread- 
> stitch is always kept upon the needle, and at 
last all drawn through together at once. A 
little seallop line, consisting of three or four 
chain and one double, forms the outer conclu. 

} sion of the edging. 





DESIGNS FOR NET EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 
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Tuxgse insertions are very pretty to put between tucks for chemisettes, chemises Russe, etc. 
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KNITTED JACKET FOR A CHILD 
FROM FOUR TO TWELVE MONTHS OF AGE. 








BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





‘ first seven rows decrease at the beginning and 
send, then knit twelve rows without any. in- 
crease or decrease, then leave forty stitches in 
the middle for.the slope for the throat, and 
work the shoulders with the stitches lying on 
$ both sides separately in twenty-two rows, and 
‘ decrease regularly in each second row at the 
outer edge of the armhole side. At the oppo- 
site side, at the beginning of each second row, 
increase one stitch, so that the number remains 
$the same; but the shoulder requires a sloped 
$ form, as shown in the design. After the twenty- 
P ane row, cast off and sew the shoulder, its 
Marerrats.—One ounce and a quarter of } end-stitch line to the sloped shoulder of the 
white, quarter of an ounce of red Berlin wool; { back part. Then take up the stitches left upon 
thick steel needles. ; the needle in the middle of the front part, also 
This jacket fastens behind, and is commenced $ the remainder of the slope for the neck as far 
from the under edge. as the long edge of the back part, and work six 
Cast on one hundred and thirty-six stitches, ; rows in white and two rows in red wool; in the 
and work backward and forward. First, for $ second white row, however, after every sixth 
ihe border, knit five plain rows with red wool, stitch, put the thread round and knit two te- 
then one row quite plain with white wool, thir- § gether, in order to make holes to pass the yib- 
teen rows of two plain and two purled, alter- {bon through. Take up also the stitches at the 
nately, then four rows plain with red wool, one 3Jong edges of the back part,.and knit seven 
row of six plain; put the thread round the rows, in the middle of which, on one side, make 
needle, and knit two together, alternately, so as {four button-holes fifteen stitches apart. For 
to form separate holes, then two rows quite {each button-hole knit two together twice, put- 
plain. After finishing the border in this man- ting the thread round twice between them; 
ner, knit twenty rows plain, then in the 22nd, ;-place the buttons on the opposite side to close 
42nd, 94th, and 114th stitches of the twenty- $ the jacket in the middle. 
first row make two stitches, and increase in Begin the sleeves at the under edge, and cast 
every second row in this manner; but care$on forty stitches. Knit two rows of red, and 
must be taken that the number from one in-; then fourteen rows of white wool, alternately, 
crease to the other under the arm remains; two plain and two purled stitches; then three 
always equal toward the front. In the hinder { rows in red wool, in the middle of which, after 
middle there is, however, an increase. At the } every sixth stitch, make a hole in the manner 
end of the forty-fifth row there must be one 3 above described. At the beginning and end of 
hundred and eighty-cight stitches upon the ; the sixty following rows in white wool, increase 
needle. In the forty-sixth row cast off for the Sone stitch in each sixth row; then cast off in 
armholes on both sides, and after the thirty- 3 the two next (the sixty-first and sixty-second) 
eighth and one hundred and forty-second stitch ; rows fifty-one stitches at the beginning, in the 
of the row cast off eight stitches, and work the } following six rows two stitches at the begin- 
front and -back separately. Work eight rows ; ning, in the following decrease four stitches, 
on each of the back parts, then in the next; and finish the upper edge of the sleeve with 
twenty-one rows knit two stitches ene, “8 remaining stitches. Sew the sleeve stitch 
plain at the end of each row, for the shoulder, § upon stitch into the armhole, so that the seam 
until the number is reduced to twenty-six. | mente in the under middle. Draw a narrow 
After the twenty-first row cast off loosely. $ white satin ribbon through the holes, and finish 
Afterward, in knitting the front part, in the 3} with a button at the top. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Prtrerson” ror 1868.—Our Prospectus for next year will 
be found on the cover. It is now conceded everywhere 
that “Peterson” is better and cheaper than any periodical 
of its kind. The strongest proof of this, perhaps, is, that 
our circulation, in 1867, has not only been larger than 
ever, but has equaled that of all the other ladies’ magazines 
combined. 

Our Prospectus does not tell everything, however. Each 
year we do better than we promise. This year, wo gave 
sixty pages more of printed matter than we did in 1866: 
almost enough to make an extra number. Two years ago 
we gave only single fashion-plates; now we give mammoth 
ones, at twice the cost. And all our improvements have 
been made without raising the price. “Peterson” was two 
dollars before the war, and is only two dollars now, though 
the cost of printing paper, as well as of all kinds of labor 
engaged on the Magazine, has nearly doubled. Some may 
wonder how we can do this. The answer is, we find our 
remuneration in a larger circulation. Small profits ona 
big edition are better than big profits on a small one. 

Our arrangements in Paris enable us to anticipate all 
others in our fashions. The public verdict has pronounced 
that our mammoth fashion-plates are not only more re- 
liable than those of other magazines, but more beautiful 
and stylish also, Our contributors, including Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, Frank Lee Benedict, etc., 
etc., have no rivals in their line; and the reason ia, we pay 
more for literary matter than all the rest of the ladies’ maga- 
zines together, We believe we have made “ Peterson” the 
best thing of its kind; and we are determined to keep it 
60, po matter at what cost. - 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish our friends to call particular attention. Everything 
that is to be had in the higher priced magazihes is to be 
had here for less money; and much of it, as the newspapers 
declare universally, of even a better quality than else- 
where. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented. Be the 
first in the field. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 
for, to show to acquaintances, so that you need not injure 
your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


Tur Best Dressed WoMEN in Europe are those in Paris. 
After Paris comes Vienna and Frankfort on the Main. 


Then Milan, Rome, and Naples. Berlin and London bring 
up the rear. The English ladies are the worst dressed of 
all: they do not show as much taste even as those of 
Prussia. The truth is, Frenchwomen seem to have a cer- 
tain artistic feeling in dress which is denied to Northern 
Germany and to England. The supremacy of Paris is, 
therefore, well-earned, and will be permanent, whatever 
may be said to the contrary. The French capital is the 
center of cotemporary luxury and fashion, and will remain 
so certainly for generations, perhaps throughout all mo- 
dern civilization. It is the arbiter of taste in other things 
beside female dress, and must, from the very condition of 
things, continue so. We doubt if a pretty female costume 
was ever designed out of Paris: certainly we never saw 
one; and al] that can be done is, for the rest of the world 
to copy the more elegant taste of the French in dress. 


Never Speak AN Anory Worp.—If you quarrel with a 
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} remarks apropos of the new fashion in walking dresses. 


Ssowive THe Fret.—The N. Y. Times has some excellent 
It 
says :—* There is one little fact our ladies seem to overlook 
in the effect of the recent fashions. In other days, when 
trailing skirts were the mode, the habits of twenty years 
led the whole generation of women, whether they had ex- 
perienced the whole twenty years or accepted their results 
from elders, to use their feet in a very careless manner. 
Walking, standing, or sitting, the awkwardnesses of femi- 
nine feet must have developed to an extent unthought of, 
because unseen. But since the short walking dress has 
come into style, these infelicities of movement and of pose 
are revealed, and many a lady, under the secure conscious- 
ness of the former habit, will walk the street, or sit in the 
cabin of the ferry-boat with her feet in such positions as 
would, in her own eyes, instantly stamp any man indulging 
in them as a candidate for the ‘awkward squad.’"We know 
it is supposed to be highly improper to observe a lady's 
feet; but when, by reason either of grace or clumsiness, they 
attract attention, they will be observed; and the present 
walking dress affords ample opportunity for the display of 
either of those qualities.” 
~ 

“ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE,” says the Wilmington (Del.) Com- 
mercial, “enjoys the reputation of being the cheapest 
monthly of its class, while its steel engravings, fashion- 
plates, original novelets, and short stories, are fully equal 
to those contained in higher priced rivals. ” 

A Wiser Opserver said that English women talked of 
each others looks, and French women of each others dress. 
The latter were the more charitable. A woman cannot 
help her looks, but she can her dress. Taste may be 
acquired, but beauty never. 

BrtrTer THAN Ever.—The Liberty (Va ) Chronicle says:— 
“Our old favorite, Peterson’s Magazine, is better, if pos- 
sible, than ever before. It is the cheapest and best ladies’ 
Magazine published. Young man, you can’t make a mors 
appropriate present to your sweetheart.” 

FasHIoN AND Beauty.—Never spend more money than 
you can afford. But one of a woman’s objects is to beautify 
herself: and to do this dress your very best. The cheapest 
way to dress well is to know exactly what the fashion is. 

Svitep Us tue Best.—The Kingston (N. Y.) Press says:— 
“With an admiration for writers of other magazincs, we 
must say that those of ‘Peterson’ always suited us fhe 
best.” 

Lapiss’ Boots are now made very high up the leg, the 
most fashionable of black silk, with deep crimson silk tops, 
and with black silk covering the tall heels. 

ALL THE Srorres IN “ PeTERson” are written originally 
for it We do not make up our Magazine with old stories 
copied from English pericdicals. 

ScarLeT LEATHER Hicn-HeeLep Snoes, with scarlet rib- 
bon rosettes, in the center of which are gold buckles, are 
much worn in Paris. 


“Prterson’s MAGAZINE,” says the Bucyrus (0.) Forum, 


friend, and that friend dies, you will regret, so long as you 3 “is filled with the most valuable reading matter to be 
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found in any work of the sort now before the public.” 
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Oo Cotorep Patrern for this month is.a very brilliant 
affair. This is the only Maguzine which gives these colored 
patterns evefy month. No American magazine ever printed 
as elegant a colored pattern as that in this number, The 
pattern for January, however, will be vastly more superb: 
it will be, in fact, the costliest and handsomest even we 
have ever issued. 


Never Buy a Bonnet merely because it is pretty. It 
should also be becoming. Not only the colors, but the 
style, should suit your face, complexion, etc., etc. This 
seems self-evident, but it isa thing, we are sorry to say, 
to which very little attention is paid. 


Save A Dattar.—Remember that the price of this Maga- 
zine is only two dollars a year, while all the other first- 
class magazines are three, or four dollars. Single sub- 
scribers can get “Peterson” for less than the club prices 
of similar magazines. 


Nornine 1s More Presupicra to the growth of the hair 
than the fashion, now prevailing, of wearing large masses 
of artificial tresses. 

>. — 

Gotp Hare is again the rage in Paris. It has driven 
dark hair and walnut-dyed complexions out of the field. 


Tue January Numer will be ready by the first of 
December. Get up your clubs and remit in time. 
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Letters from Europe. By John W. Forney. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. BS Peterson & Brothers—During the Spring 
and Summer of this year Col. Forney was in Europe, and, 
we believe, for the first time. In this volume, therefore, 
we have ‘the impressions made on a mature mind, and a 
thorough¥y American one, by the older civilizations of the 
world, seen as a new fact. Col. Forney has beheld political 
life, in this country, in every phase, and has, therefore, a 
peculiar fitness for instituting comparisons between the 
workings of political institutions in Europe and here. It is 
in this aspect especially that these letters have value. Col. 
Forney does not pretend to discuss art, as Norten or Hil- 
dreth did; he does not sketch the poetical aspects of Eu- 
ropean life, «s Howell does; but he writes about the rates 
of wages here and abroad, the relative social condition 
of the masses, and other loftier themes which interest the 
philanthopist and patriot. The letters originally appeared 
in the “Philadelphia Press,’ and were so popular that 
numerons requests were made to reissue them in a volume. 
Accordingly, they have been reprinted, after being care- 
fully revised and enlarged, and now appear in this hand- 
some volume of five hundred pages. Price, in cloth, $2.00; 
in paper covers, $1.50. 

Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople. By Emmeline 
Lott. 1vol.,12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
The author of this volume was formerly governess to the 
son and heir of Ismacl Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, and had, 

herefore, unusual facilities for seeing and studying the 
sechuded life of the women of the East. To ladies, eape- 
cially, the book will prove very interesting. We should 
like to make some extracts, if we could afford the space; 
but as we cannot do that, we advise our readers to send for 
the work. Price, in cloth, $2.00; in paper, $1.50. 

the Complete Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier. 1 vol. 
24 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields.—This is a “Diamond 
Edition” of Whittier, uniform with the “Diamond Tenny- 
son’ and “Diamond Longfellow.” The print, as in all 
these “ Diamond Editions,” is too small; injurious even to 
young eyes: otherwise the book is to be recommended. 
Price, in cloth, $1.50. 


Gemma. By T. A. Trollope. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is one of the pleasantest 
novels we have read for years. The scene is laid in Siena, 
which every one who has visited Italy will remember for 
its wonderful cathedral, its old palaces, and its many 
vestiges of middle-age liberty. The story, however, is one 
of modern Italian life, and the plot exhibits very unusual 
skill; the interest begins at once, and continues breath- 
lessly to the close. The heroine, Gemma, and her haughty 
rival, are finely delineated; so are the two pbysicians; 80 
also is the old Marquis and the young lover. The love- 
scenes, for it is emphatically a love story, are drawn with 
a delicacy that we do not often seein fiction. The country 
around Siena, the desolate Maremma on the coast, and the 
lonely mountains are depicted with wonderfully graphic 
We recommend the novel to people of taste espe- 
cially. Price, in cloth, $2.00; in paper, $1.50. 

New Poems. By Matthew Arnold. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields —Mr. Arnold is the son of the celebrated 
Dr. Arnold, late Principal of Rugby School Mr. Arnold 
himself was for many years Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
University. Asa poet he is not entitled to the first rank ; 
but he is very much more than a mere versifier.. The pre- 
sent volume contains a loug dramatic poem, “ Empedocles 
on Etna,” and about thirty smaller pieces. Some of the 
latter are quite beautiful. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

Manual of Physical Exercises. By William Wood. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A really valuable 
work. The author is an instructor in physical exercises, 
and tells, in this volume, all about gymnastics, calisthenics, 
skating, rowing, base-ball, etc., etc. A hundred and twenty- 
five engravings illustrate the text. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Elsic’s Married Life. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 1 vol., 
Svo. Philada: T. B. Pederson & Brothers.—This is a reprint 
of alate English novel, and has been published from tho 
advance sheets. It is a very interesting story, with more 
originality than usual in fictions of cotemporary life. 
Price, in paper, seventy-five cents. 

Caste. By the author of “ Mr. Arle.” 1 vol.,8 vo, New 
York: Harper & Brothers—A well written novel, but 
hardly a pleasant one. The story turns on the social 
inequality which is so marked a feature in English life. 
Price, in paper, fifty cents. 

Leyton Hall, and Other Tales. By Mark Lemon. 1 vol., 
8ve. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The principal 
story in this volume is one of the times of Charles the First, 
and has very considerable dramatic power. The shorter 
tales are also effective. Price, in paper, seventy-five cents. 

Leah: or, The Jewish Maiden. 1vol,8vo. Piilada: % 
B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is the story from which the 
popular play of the same name has been dramatized. We 
believe it has never’ before been published in the United 
States. ‘Price, in paper, fifty cents. 

Devereux. By Lord Lytton (Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton.) 
1 vol.,16 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co—The fifth 
volume of the beautiful “Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s 
novels, of which, in former numbers, we have spoken so 
highly. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Little Dorritt. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,16 me. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton.—This is the eighth of that popular 
series, “The Globe Dickens.” The type of this edition is 
$ unusually handsome. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

With Gen. Sheridan in Lee's Last Campaign. By a Staff 
Ofic:r. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co.—A 
neat volume, containing a portrait of Gen. Sheridan and a 
The narrative is spirited. Price, in extra cloth, $1.75 

The Curate’s Discipline. By Mrs. Eiloart. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—An excellent novel, by a 
new author, reprinted from the London edition. Price, in 
‘ paper, fifty cents. 
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New Prano-Book.—S£venty-FIvE Dottars WortTH oF 
Music ror Taree Dottars.—The best compositions of 
* Strauss,” “Godfrey,” “C. Faust,” “Gungl,” etc. All the 
latest first-class Music. THe CrrcLe or BRILLIANTS, a new 
Collection of Piano Music. 224 pages, large music size, 
* extra fine paper, containing 32 full setsof Waltzes, such as 
“ Mabel,” “Guards,” “ Village Swallows,” “Scheiden,” “On 
Wings of Night,” “Leap Year,” “Peri,” “Corn Flower,” 
“Dream on the Ocean,” etc.; 25 Galops—“Bride of the 
Wind,” “Ida,” “Helter Skelter,” “Cataract,” “Through 
the Air,” “Up and Down,” “Hurley Burley,” “Colum- 
banus,” etc.; 20 Marches and Quicksteps—* Millanollo,” 
“Freiderichs,” “Wedding,” etc.; 20 Piano Pieces (Varia- 
tions, Transcriptions, etc.)—*‘ Shower of Pearls,” “Carnival 
of Venice,” “ The Kiss,” “ Soldier’s Chorus,” “Dew Drop,” 
etc.; 40 Redowas, Mazurkas, Polkas, Schottisches, etc.— 
“Dexter,” “Plume,” “ Blue Bird Redowa.” 

Price, in boards, morocco back, $3.00; cloth sides, Turkey 
morocco backs and corners, $4.00; same, full gilt, $5.00. A 
first-class Musical Present. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 

AMERICAN TRIUMPH AT THE PaRIs ExposiTion.—Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper says:— The first Euro- 
pean exhibition of the Cabinet Organ has added a Euro- 
pean reputation to that already achieved at home, and 
another First Premium to the fifty-six awarded Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin at the Industrial Exhibitions of all the 
States of the United States. This is the well merited re- 
ward of an industry which has always aimed in all its pro- 
ductions, not at cheapness, not at making something which 
could be sold at a good profit, but at that which should be 
excellent in every respect—so thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously made as to defy competition. The pride of Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin has never been to produce an instrument 
“for the smallest sum of money, but one that was as good 
as skill, and science, and perseverance could make it. Their 
motto has always been—‘ The best are the cheapest.’ ” 

“Tue Great AMERICAN Tea Company, 31 and 33 Vesey 
street, New York,” writes a correspondent, “sells all kinds 
of Teas, the finest included, cheaper at retail than most of 
the country grocers can buy at wholesale, for the reason 
that they buy by the cargo at a large discount from job- 
bing prices. Parties clubbing together, each one subscrib- 
ing for the number of pounds and kinds he wants, as he 
would for a newspaper or a magazine, save from thirty 
to forty cents on a pound. Kach parcel is marked with 
the subscriber’s name, and all sent in one package to the 
person who sends the order, and a complimentary package 
to him for his trouble, when the money sent is over thirty 
dollars.” 


Tas Best Catatocue of cheap, yet good books for read- 
ing, is that of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. If you wish to 
buy an entertaining novel, especially, send for their cata- 
logue, in which you will find the titles of some five hun- 


dred excellent fictions, by popular authors. Their address 
is T. B. Peterson & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut strect, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wenster’s Uxanripcep Dictronary is said to be a neces- N 
sity to the library of every intelligent family, student, $ 
teacher, and professional man. Hon. George P. Marsh de- 
clares it unquestionably the best English Dictionary ex- 
tant. “Superior, in most respects, to any other English 
Dictionary known to him.” 





Tue Propte’s Eprrion or Dickens, published by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, combines elegance and cheapness in 
a higher degree than any edition in the field. 


“ WassIneTon Partina From His GENERALS,” a superb 
mezzotint for framing. Price, $2.00. “ Bunyan’s Wife In- 
terceding for Him,” another superb mezzotinf. Price, $2.00. 
“Bunyan’s Child in Jail with Him,’ a companion to the 
above, $2.00. Either two of these fine mezzotints, $3.00. 
Or the whole three $4.50. Address, C. J. Peterson, No. 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


THe DupLex or Dovste-Sprina SxIn7, manufactured by 
J. F. Bradley, is largely regarded as the most fashionable 
worn. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

FasHion In Dress, like most other subjects, admits of 
being regarded from several points of view. It has its 
sanitary as well as its esthetic side. It is true that the 
former aspect is less frequently noted than the latter; but 
it by no means follows that it is of less importance. To 
those who look beyond the present hour, the sanitary in- 
fluence of the passing fashion on the welfare of its votaries 
is a point of much greater moment than iis influence on 
their esthetic perceptions. The latter is more or less tran- 
sient; the former endures for years, often even for life 
itself, whose duration it not unfrequently shortens. 

If we take into consideration the influence of the present 
fashions prevailing amongst women, and test them by the 
ordinary laws of health, we shall find that some of them 
are most injurious to the well-being of the individual. For 
example: the prevailing style of boots, with high military 
heels and close constriction of the ankle, is opposed te 
every principle of physiology. The general form of the 
foot-covering worn at the present time, even by persons 
who are not regarded as followers of fashion, is most in- 
jurious. The natural form of the foot is to have the great 
toe in a straight line with its inner side. Fashion has dic- 
tated that our boots and shoes should be more or less 
pointed, and the result is that the toes are wedged to- 
gether, the great toe being thrust outward toward the 
others. By long-continued usage of shoes of this shape, 
the feet become more or less misshapen, and it is impos- 
sible to discover one person in a thousand whose feet are 
not deformed. 

This evil, great as it is, is vastly increased by the present 
style of high*heel, which causes the weight of the body to 
be thrown forward on the toes, and wedges them still more 
tightly into the front of the shoe. Nature has made the 
heel broad, so as to afford a firm basis of support; but the 
present style demands a small heel. which gives but an 
insecure foundation, and throws a great strain on the 
ankle-joint when the foot is placed on an irregular surface; 
whilst the free play of the joint is prevented by the boot 
being tightly-laced around it. The effect of this constric- 
tion in causing the wasting of the muscles of the leg may 
be seen in those countrymen who wear tightly-laced boots 
of this character. 

Let us trace the permanent result of this fashion. It 
may be seen in corns, bunions, deformed feet, followed by 
an inability, more or less marked, to take pedestrian exer- 
cise. This want of exercise, in its turn, reacts oa the con- 
stitution, and permanent ill-health is the frequent result. 

Passing from the feet to the head, what can be said in 
favor of the present style of bonnet? If a head-dress is 
required at all, it must be because it answers some useful 
purpose, and serves to shelter the wearer, in some degree, 
against the variations of the weather—because it should 
shield the eyes from the glare of the sun, the head from 
the extremes of heat or cold, or the undue influence of the 
wind. It is needless to say that the present bonnet does 
none of these things, and, except as an expensive and not 
very graceful ornament, is without any utility whatever. 
But the evil does not rest here; the undue exposure of the 
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head to the variations of temperature, for which our climate 
is so romarkable, leads to serious diseases. Inflamma- 
tion of the eyés, diseases of the ears, colds in the various 
organs of the head and neck, are all frequently traceable 
to the prevailing fashion. This statement may, perhaps, be 
doubted by some persons who may say, “I do not know of 
any one who has had opthhalmia from wearing a new bon- 
net;” but inquiry at any institution where patients are 
treated in large numbers, will prove that every great 
change in fashion is attended with an influence on the 
health; and it was remarked that when the present style 
of female head-dress came into fashion, it was attended 
with, or rather followed by, a notable increase in disorders 
affecting the visual organs. 

The influence of fashion in other articles of attire is still 
more marked; but enough has been said to direct the $ 


$ 
attention of our readers to the subject. 3 





Parasites rN Brrpcaces.—Many a person has watched 
with anxiety and care a pet canary, goldfinch, or other 
tiny favorite, evidently in a state of perturbation, plucking 
at himself continually, his feathers standing all wrong, 
always fidgeting about, and in every way looking very 
seedy. In vain is his food changed, in vain is another 
saucer of clean water always kept in his cage, and all that 
kindness can suggest for the little prisoner done; but still 
all is of no use, he is no better, And why? Because the 
cause of his wretchedness has not beea found out, and 
until it is other attempts are but vain. If the owner of a 
pet in such difficulties will take down the cage and cast 
his or her eyes up to the roof thereof, there will most 
likely be seen a mass of stuff looking as much like red 
rust as anything, and thence comes the cause of the poor 
bird’s uneasiness. The red rust is nothing more nor less 
than myriads of parasites infesting the bird, and for which 
water is no remedy. There is, however, a remedy, and 
one easily procurable in a mement—fire. By procuring a 
lighted candle and holding it under every particle of the 
top of the cage till all chance of anything being left alive 
is gone, the remedy is complete. The pet will soon brighten 
up again after his “house warming,” and will in his cheer- 
ful and delightful way thank his master or mistress over 
and over again for this, though slight, to him important 
assistance. : 


PARLOR PETS. | 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

NB Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. > 

SOUPS. 

Imitation of Mock-Turtle—Puat into a pan a knuckle of 
veal, two fine cowheels or two calve’s feet, two onions, a 
few cloves, peppers, berries of allspice, mace, and sweet 
herbs; cover them with water, then tie a thick paper over 3 
the pan and set it in an oven for three hours. When cold 
take off the fat very nicely; cut the meat and feet into bits 
an inch and a half square; remove the bones and coarse 
parts, and then put the rest on to warm, with a large 
spoonful of walnut and one of mushroom catchup, half a 
pint of sherry or Madcira wine, # little mushroom-powder, 
and the jelly of the meat. When hot, if it requires any 
farther seasoning, add some, and serve with hard eggs, 
forcemeat-balls, a squeeze of lemon, and a spoonful of 
soy. This is a very easy way, and the dish is excellent. 

Oyster Gumbo.—Mix well one tablespoonful of flour and 
one of lard, and brown the mixture in a frying-pan; take 
‘te liquor of two quarts of oysters, sect it on the fire, and 

*“it boils, add the brown flour with chopped leeks and 
then put in the oysters, and let the whole simmer 
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for fifteen minutes; next sift into it a tablespoonful and a 
half of powdered sassafras, to give it the fillet; leave it two 


‘or three minutes longer on the fire, and serve it very hot, 


No spices but black pepper. This dish will require more 
or less time to prepare, according to the ingredients*of 
which it is composed. For chicken or turkey gumbo, the 
fowl must first be fricasseed. Any good cook will under- 
stand how to meke a piquant and palatable stock of what- 
ever she may select for her gumbo. 

Game or Poultry Soup—aAn excellent, clear soup can be 
made with scraps and bones of game or of poultry, boiled 
down with a little bacon, vegetables, such as carrots, 
onions, leaks, turnips, tomatoes, celery, parsley, etc., and 
spices, and sweet herbs, cunningly proportioned. When 
the whole is well boiled, strain and clear it, then serve 
either plain or with maccaroni or bread-sippets. If the 
soup be made of game, (or, indeed, of any other clear soup,) 
the addition of a glass of sherry is an improvement. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Collared Beef.—Eight pounds of the thin flank, rubbed 
over with two handfuls of salt, and one ounce of saltpetre. 
Let it lay a week in this, turning it every day. Then pre- 
pare the following ingredients: Six sprigs of winter savory, 
six sinall sprigs of thyme, peel of half a small lemon, half 
an ounce of white pepper, quarter of an ounce of cloves, 
and one nutmeg. Bruise the spice, and chop the herbs 
well; roll them up in the beef by spreading them over it 
thickly first; tie it tightly with tape at each end, and in 
the middle; roll it in a coarse cloth, and boil gently for 
three hours. 

Ragout of Cold Neck of Mutton—Cut the mutton into 
small chops, and trim off the greater portion of the fat; 
put butter into a stewpan, dre¢ge in a little flour, add two 
sliced onions, and keep stirring till brown, then put in the 
meat. Wher this is quite brown, add water, and a couple 
of carrots and turnips, each of which should be cut into 
very thin slices; season with pepper and salt, and stew till 
quite tender, which will be in about three-quarters of an 
hour. When in season, green peas may be substituted for 
carrots and turnips; they should be piled in the center of 
the dish, and the chops laid round. 

Veal Rolls of Either Cold Meat or Fresh.—Cut thin slices 
and spread on them a fine seasoning of a very few crumbs, 
a little chopped bacon or scraped ham, and a little suet, 
parsley, and a shalot, or, if preferred, some fresh mush- 
rooms stewed and minced, pepper, salt, and a small piece 
of pounded mace. This stuffing may either fill up the roll 
like a sausage, or be rolled with the meat. In cither case 
tie it up very light, and stew it very slowly in a gravy and 
a glass of sherry. Serve it when tender, after skimming 
it nicely. 

Rich Gravy for Roast Fowl.—Cut small one pound of 
gravy beef, slice two onions, and put them in a stewpan 
with a quart of water, some whole black pepper, a small 
carrot, and a bunch: of sweet herbs; simmer till reduced to 
one pint; strain the gravy, and pour it into another stew- 
pan, upon two ounces of butter browned with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; stir and boil up. 

To “Devil” Turkey.—Mix a little salt, black pepper, and 
Cayenne, aud sprinkle the mixture over the gizzard, rnmp, 
and drumstick of a dressed turkey; broil them, and serve 
very hot with this sauce; mix with some of the gravy out 
of the dish, a little made mustard, some butter and flour, 
a spoonful of lemon-juice, and the same of soy; boil up 
the whole. 

Shoulder of Mutton—A shoulder of mutton, weighing 
about six pounds, requires one hour and a half to roast; 
if stuffed, a quarter of an hour longer. Before cooking it, 
take out the bone, and fill the space with a dressing of 
bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, parsley, sweet marjoram, one 
egg, and a small piece of butter, mixed together. 
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New Prano-Book.—SEvENTY-FIVE DoLtars WorTH OF 
Music ror THree Dottars.—The best compositions of 
~* Strauss,” “Godfrey,” “C. Faust,” “Gungl,” etc. All the 
latest first-class Music. THz CirRcLE or BRILLIANTS, a new 
Collection of Piano Music. 224 pages, large music size, 
* extra fine paper, containing 32 full sets of Waltzes, such as 
“ Mabel,” “Guards,” “ Village Swallows,” “Scheiden,” “On 
Wings of Night,” “Leap Year,” “Peri,” “Corn Flower,” 
“Dream on the Ocean,” etc.; 25 Galops—“Bride of the 
Wind,” “Ida,” “Helter Skelter,” “Cataract,” “Through 
the Air,” “Up and Down,” “Hurley Burley,” “Colum- 
banus,” etc.; 20 Marches and Quicksteps—‘ Millanollo,” 
“Freiderichs,” “Wedding,” etc.; 20 Piano Pieces (Varia- 
tions, Transcriptions, etc.)—‘‘ Shower of Pearls,” “ Carnival 
of Venice,” “ The Kiss,” “ Soldier’s Chorus,” “Dew Drop,” 
etc.; 40 Redowas, Mazurkas, Polkas, Schottisches, etc.— 
“Dexter,” “Plume,” “Blue Bird Redowa.” 

Price, in boards, morocco back, $3.00; cloth sides, Turkey 
morocco backs and corners, $4.00; same, full gilt, $5.00. A 
first-class Musical Present. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 

AMERICAN TRIUMPH AT THE Paris ExposiTion.—Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper says:—‘ The first Euro- 
pean exhibition of the Cabinet Organ has added a Euro- 
pean reputation to that already achieved at home, and 
another First Premium to the fifty-six awarded Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin at the Industrial Exhibitions of all the 
States of the United States. This is the well merited re- 
ward of an industry which has always aimed in all its pro- 
ductions, not at cheapness, not at making something which 
could be sold at a good profit, but at that which should be 
excellent in every respect—so thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously made as to defy competition. The pride of Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin has never been to produce an instrument 
“for the smallest sum of money, but one that was as good 
as skill, and science, and perseverance could make it. Their 
motto has always been—‘ The best are the cheapest.’ ” 

“Tae Great AMERICAN TEA Company, 31 and 33 Vesey 
street, New York,” writes a correspondent, “sells all kinds 
of Teas, the finest included, cheaper at retail than most of 
the country grocers can buy at wholesale, for the reason 
that they buy by the cargo at a large discount from job- 
bing prices. Parties clubbing together, each one subscrib- 
ing for the number of pounds and kinds he wants, as he 
would for a newspaper or a magazine, save from thirty 
to forty cents on a pound. Each parcel is marked with 
the subscriber’s name, and all sent in one package to the 
person who sends the order, and a complimentary package 
to him for his trouble, when the money sent is over thirty 
dollars.” 





Tas Best Catatocve of cheap, yet good books for read- 
ing, is that of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. If you wish to 
buy an entertaining novel, especially, send for their cata- 
logue, in which you will find tho titles of some five hun- 
dred excellent fictions, by popular authors. Their address 
is T. B. Peterson & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wenster’s UNABRIDGED Dictionary is said to be a neces- § 
sity to the library of every intelligent family, student, 
teacher, and professional man. Hon. George P. Marsh de- 
clares it unquestionably the best English Dictionary ex- 
tant. “Superior, in most respects, to any other English 
Dictionary known to him.” 


THe Propre’s Eprtion or Dickens, published by T. B. 





Peterson & Brothers, combines elegance and cheapness in 
a higher degree than any edition in the field. 


“ WASHINGTON PartTina From His GENERALS,” a superb 
mezzotint for framing. Price, $2.00. “ Bunyan’s Wife In- 
terceding for Him,” another superb mezzotinf. Price, $2.00. 
“Bunyan’s Child in Jail with Him,” a companion to the 
above, $2.00. Either two of these fine mezzotints, $3.00. 
Or the whole three $4.50. Address, C. J. Peterson, No. 306 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Tae DupLex or Dovsts-Sprine Sxmm7, manufactured by 
J. F. Bradley, is largely regarded as the most fashionable 
worn. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Fasnion 1x Dress, like most other subjects, admits of 
being regarded from several points of view. It has its 
sanitary as well as its esthetic side. It is true that the 
former aspect is less frequently noted than the latter; but 
it by no means follows that it is of less importance. To 
those who look beyond the present hour, the sanitary in- 
fluence of the passing fashion on the welfare of its votaries 
is a point of much greater moment than iis influence on 
their wsthetic perceptions. The latter is more or less tran- 
sient; the former endures for years, often even for life 
itself, whose duration it not unfrequently shortens. 

If we take into consideration the influence of the present 
fashions prevailing amongst women, and test them by the 
ordinary laws of health, we shall find that some of them 
are most injurious to the well-being of the individual. For 
example: the prevailing style of boots, with high military 
heels and close constriction of the ankle, is opposed to 
every principle of physiology. The general form of the 
foot-covering worn at the present time, even by persons 
who are not regarded as followers of fashion, is most in- 
jurious. The natural form of the foot is to have the great 
toe in a straight line with its inner side. Fashion has dic- 
tated that our boots and shoes should be more or less 
pointed, and the result is that the toes are wedged to- 
gether, the great toe being thrust outward toward the 
others. By long-continued usage of shoes of this shape, 
the feet become more or less misshapen, and it is impos- 
sible to discover one person in a thousand whose feet are 
not deformed. 

This evil, great as it is, is vastly increased by the present 
style of highsheel, which causes the weight of the body to 
be thrown forward on the toes, and wedges them still more 
tightly into the front of the shoe. Nature has made the 
heel broad, so as to afford a firm basis of support; but the 
present style demands a small heel. which gives but an 
insecure foundation, and throws a great strain on the 
ankle-joint when the foot is placed on an irregular surface; 
whilst the free play of the joint is prevented by the boot 
being tightly-laced around it. The effect of this constric- 
tion in causing the wasting of the muscles of the leg may 
be seen in those countrymen who wear tightly-laced boots 
of this character. 

Let us trace the permanent result of this fashion. It 
may be seen in corns, bunions, deformed feet, followed by 
an inability, more or less marked, to take pedestrian exer- 
cise. This want of exercise, in its turn, reacts oa the con- 
stitution, and permanent ill-health is the frequent result. 

Passing from the feet to the head, what can be said in 
favor of the present style of bonnet? If a head-dress is 


required at all, it must be because it answers some useful 


purpose, and serves to shelter the wearer, in some degree, 
against the variations of the weather—because it should 
shield the eyes from the glare of the sun, the head from 
the extremes of heat or cold, or the undue influence of the 
wind. It is needless to say that the present bonnet does 
none of these things, and, except as an expensive and not 
very graceful ornament, is without any utility whatever. 
But the evil does not rest here; the undue exposure of the 
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head to the variations of temperature, for which our climate 
is so romarkable, leads to serious diseases. Inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, diseases of the ears, colds in the various 
organs of the head and neck, are all frequently traceable 
to the prevailing fashion. This statement may, perhaps, be 
doubted by some persons who may say, “I do not know of 
any one who has had opthhalmia from wearing a new bon- 
net;” but inquiry at any institution where patients are 
treated in large numbers, will prove that every great 
change in fashion is attended with an influence on the 
health; and it was remarked that when the present style 
of female head-dress came intu fashion, it was attended 
with, or rather followed by, a notable increase in disorders 
affecting the visual organs. 

The influence of fashion in other articles of attire is still 
more marked; but enough has been said to direct the 
attention of our readers to the subject. 
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PARLOR PETS. 

Parasites IN Birpcaces.—Many a person has watched 
with anxiety and care a pet canary, goldfinch, or other 
tiny favorite, evidently in a state of perturbation, plucking 
at himself continually, his feathers standing all wrong, 
always fidgeting about, and in every way looking very 
seedy. In vain is his food changed, in vain is another 
saucer of clean water always kept in his cage, and all that 
kindness can suggest for the little prisoner done; but still 
all is of no use, he is no better, And why? Because the 
cause of his wretchedness has not been found out, and 
until it is other attempts are but vain. If the owner of a 
pet in such difficulties will take down the cage and cast 
his or her eyes up to the roof thereof, there will most 
likely be seen a mass of stuff looking as much like red 
rust as anything, and thence comes the cause of the poor 
bird’s uneasiness. The red rust is nothing more nor less 
than myriads of parasites infesting the bird, and for which 
water is no remedy. There is, however, a remedy, and 
one easily procurable in a mement—fire. By procuring a 
lighted candle and holding it under every particle of the 
top of the cage till all chance of anything being left alive 
is gone, the remedy is complete. The pet will soon brighten 
up again after his “house warming,” and will in his cheer- 
ful and delightful way thank his master or mistress over 
and over again for this, though slight, to him important 
assistance. ‘ 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

8G> Every reccipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. > 

SOUPS. 

Imitation of Mock-Turtle.—Put into a pan a knuckle of 
veal, two fine cowheels or two calve’s feet, two onions, a 
few cloves, peppers, berries of allspice, mace, and sweet 
herbs; cover them with water, then tie a thick paper over 
the pan and set it in an oven for three hours. When cold 
take off the fat very nicely; cut the meat and feet into bits 
aninch and a half square; remove the bones and coarse 
parts, and then put the rest on to warm, with a large 
spoonful of walnut and one of mushroom catchup, half a 
pint of sherry or Madeira wine, # little mushroom-powder, 
and the jelly of the meat. When hot, if it requires any 
farther seasoning, add some, and serve with hard eggs, 
forcemeat-balls, a squeeze of lemon, and a spoonful of 
soy. This is a very easy way, and the dish is excellent. 

Oyster Gumbo.—Mix well one tablespoonfal of flour and 
one of lard, and brown the mixture in a frying-pan; take 
the liquor of two quarts of oysters, sect it on the fire, and 
when it boils, add the brown flour with chopped leeks and 
Parsley; then put in the oysters, and let the whole simmer 





for fifteen minutes; next sift into it a tablespoonful and a 
half of powdered sassafras, to give it the fillet; leave it two 
‘or three minutes longer on the fire, and serve it very hot, 
No spices but black pepper. This dish will require more 
or less time to prepare, according to the ingredients*of 
which it is composed. For chicken or turkey gumbo, the 
fowl must first be fricasseed. Any good cook will under- 
stand how to meke a piquant and palatable stock of what- 
ever she may select for her gumbo. 

Game or Poultry Soup.—An excellent, clear soup can be 
made with scraps and bones of game or of poultry, boiled 
down with a little bacon, vegetables, such as carrots, 
onions, leaks, turnips, tomatoes, celery, parsley, etc., and 
spices, and sweet herbs, cunningly proportioned. When 
the whole is well boiled, strain and clear it, then serve 
2 either plain or with maccaroni or bread-sippets. If the 
soup be made of game, (or, indeed, of any other clear soup,) 
the addition of a glass of sherry is an improvement. 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Collared Beef.—Kight pounds of the thin flank, rubbed 
over with two handfuls of salt, and one ounce of saltpetre. 
Let it lay a week in this, turning it every day. Then pre- 
pare the following ingredients: Six sprigs of winter savory, 
six small sprigs of thyme, peel of half a small lemon, half 
an ounce of white pepper, quarter of an ounce of cloves, 
>and one nutmeg. Bruise the spice, and chop the herbs 
well; roll them up in the beef by spreading them over it 
thickly first; tie it tightly with tape at each end, and in 
the middle; roll it in a coarse cloth, and boil gently for 
three hours. 

Ragout of Cold Neck of Mutton—Cut the mutton into 
small chops, and trim off the greater portion of the fat; 
put butter into a stewpan, dredge in a little flour, ada two 
sliced onions, and keep stirring till brown, then put in the 
meat. Wher this is quite brown, add water, and a couple 
of carrots and turnips, each of which should be cut into 
very thin slices; season with pepper and salt, and stew till 
quite tender, which will be in about three-quarters of an 
hour. When in season, green peas may be substituted for 
carrots and turnips; they should be piled in the center of 
the dish, and the chops laid round. 

Veal Rolls of Either Cold Meat or Fresh.—Cut thin slices 
and spread on them a fine seasoning of a very few crumbs, 
a little chopped bacon or scraped ham, and a little suet, 
parsley, and a shalot, or, if preferred, some fresh mush- 
rooms stewed and minced, pepper, salt, and a small piece 
of pounded mace. This stuffing may either fill up the roll 
like a sausage, or be rolled with the meat. In either case 
tie it up very light, and stew it very slowly in a gravy and 
a glass of sherry. Serve it when tender, after skimming 
it nicely. 

Rich Gravy for Roast Fowl.—Cut small one pound of 
gravy beef, slice two onions, and put them in a stewpan 
with a quart of water, some whole black pepper, a small 
carrot, and a bunch of sweet herbs; simmer tiil reduced to 
one pint; strain the gravy, and pour it into another stew- 
pan, upon two ounces of butter browned with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; stir and boil up. 

To “Devil” Turkey.—Mix a little salt, black pepper, and 
Cayenne, aud sprinkle the mixture over the gizzard, rnmp, 
2 and drumstick of a dressed turkey; broil them, and serve 
3 very hot with this sauce; mix with some of the gravy out 

of the dish, a little made mustard, some butter and flour, 
; a spoonful of lemon-juice, and the same of soy; boil up 
3 the whole. 

Shoulder of Mutton—A shoulder of mutton, weighing 
3 about six pounds, requires one hour and a half to roast; 
$ if stuffed, a quarter of an hour longer. Before cooking it, 
§ take out the bone, and fill the space with a dressing of 
’ bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, parsley, sweet marjoram, one 
egg, and a small piece of butter, mixed together. 
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Vedt-Cake-—Have some slices of veal. Put a layer of 
hard eggs at the bottom of a pie-dish, then a layer of ham, 
tongue, or sausage-meat; season With salt, Cayenne, and a 
_ little nutmeg; then a layer of veal, and so on uutil the 
dish is full. Bake it in the oven with a very little water at 
the bottom of the dish, keeping it covered while baking. 
When done, put a weight on it till cold; then turn it out. 
It makes a pretty dish for breakfast or supper. 

Stuffing for Turkeys, Fowls, and Veal.—Chop finely one 
quarter of a pound of suet, and with it mix double the 
quantity of bread-crumbs, a large spoonful of chopped 
parsley, nearly a teaspoonful of thyme and marjoram, 
mixed, one-eighth of a nutmeg, some grated lemon-peel, 
salt and pepper, and bind the whole with two eggs. A 
teaspoonful of finely-shred shalot or onion may be added at 
pleasure. 

VEGETABLES. 

@arclina Way of Boiling Rice—Pick the rice carefully, 
and wash it through two or three cold waters till it is 
quite clean. Then (having drained off all the water 
through a colander) put the rice into a pot of boiling 
water, with a very little salt, allowing as much as a quart 
of water to half a pint of rice; boil it twenty minutes or 
more. Then pour off the water, draining the rice as dry 
as possible. Lastly, set it on hot coals with the lid off, 
that the steam may not condense upon it and render the 
rice watery. Keep it dry thus for a quarter of an hour. 
Put it into a deep dish, and loosen and toss it up from the 
bottom with two forks, one in each hand, so that the 
grains may appear to stand alone. 

Haricots, or Small White Beans Plainly Boilea.—Boil a 
teaeupful of haricots gently for three or five hours in 
plenty of water. If they are new, they will begin to crack 
in three hours, and if they are not very new they will take 
as much as five hours to make them soft. Turn them out 
of the saucepan, strain them, and dry the saucepan; return 
them to the saucepan, sprinkle salt over them, and let 
them get dry and hot, when they will eat floury. 

Eggs and Beet-Root.—Take some slices of dressed beet- 
root; toss them in some good fresh olive-oil made perfectly 
hot; arrange them in a dish; place some poached and trim- 
med oggs en couronne (in a circle) round the beet-root; add 
pepper; squeeze lemon-juice over, and serve directly. 


DESSERTS. 

Soyer’s New Christmas Pudding.—This receipt, if closely 
followed, would, at this festive season of the year, save 
tons of fruit and ®ther expensive ingredients, which are 
partly wasted for the want of knowing how to turn them 
to the best advantage. This pudding will be found suffi- 
cient for eight persons after a Christmas dinner. Carefully 
prepare the following, previous to mixing the pudding:— 
Christmas Pudding—Four ounces of stoned raisins, four 
ounces of sultanas, half a pound of well-cleaned currants, 
half a pound of beef-suet, chopped fine, two ounces of pow- 
dered white sugar, two ounces of flour, half a pound of 
bread-crumbs, twelve bitter-almonds blanched, chopped 
small, half a nutmeg, grated, two ounces of candied citron, 
the peel of half a small lemon, chopped fine, separately, 
put in a basin, break over four eggs, and add half a gill of 
brandy. Mix these all well the evening before wanted; 
cover over till the morning; and when all is prepared, add 
half a gill of milk, again well stir your pudding; slightly 
butter a cloth, sprinkle a little flour over, put it in a basin, 
pour in the mixture, tie your cloth in the usual way, not 
too tight;. put in half a gallon of boiling water; add more 
now and then if required; let it simmer two hours and 
thirty minutes, turn out of cloth, and serve on a hot dish. 
Serve plain, if preferred, or with the sauce only. After 
which, when at the dining-room door, pour round a gill of 





paper; place the dish on the table, let it burn half a minute, 
and pour the following sauce over from the sauce-boat. 
The best sauce with it is as follows:—Make half a pint of 
ordinary plain melted butter, rather thick, add to it two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, the juice of half a lemon, and a pat 
of butter; stir quick, pour over your pudding when very 
hot, or serve the sauce separate in a sauce-boat. Though 
the above pudding is not very expensive, it requires a little 
time and attention to do it properly; and well will be re- 
paid the housewife who will take the trouble, as above de- 
scribed. Note.—In the event of some of the ingredients, 
such as almonds, candied orange or lemon-peel, not being 
obtainable in some country places, the pudding will still 
be good, although not so delicate in flavor. 

Arrow-Root Pudding —Simmer a pint of milk with a few 
whole allspice, coriander-seed, and half a stick of cinnamon 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour; then sweeten it 
with sugar, and strain it through a hair-sieve into a basin 
to one ounce and a half of arrow-root (about a tablespoon- 
ful and a half) previously mixed with a little cold milk, 
stirring it all the time. When cold, or as soon as the scald- 
ing hgat is gone, add three large or four small eggs, well 
beaten, and stir well until the whole is perfectly blended. 
It may then be boiled in a well-buttered mould or basin, 
or baked in a dish with a puff-paste crust round the edge, 
and grated nutmeg on the top. From half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour will be sufficient to boil er bake it. When 
boiled, serve it with wine-sauce. The flavor of the pudding 
may be occasionally varied by using a few blanched and 
finely-pounded or chopped sweet and bitter-almonds— 
about one ounce of sweet, and half an ounce of bitter—or 
with brandy, rum, orange-flower water, or vanilla. 

Best Mince-Pies—One pound of jar raisins, stoned and 
chopped, one pound of currants, washed and dried; one 
pound of beef-suet, mixed very fine and picked free from 
skin; one pound of sifted sugar. Pare four lemons thin, 
and boil the rind in two differenf waters; mince it small, 
and add to the above; strain the lemon-juice also over ail; 
with two ounces of finely-minced candied peel, a pinch of 
salt, and ditto of powdered allspice. Mix all well up to- 
gether and put into a stone jar covered up, putting over it 
half a pint of brandy or old rum. Let it stand a fortnight, 
and when wanted for use take out as much as may be re- 
quired, and add to it a little chopped apple, and a little 
more rum or brandy to taste. What is kept in the jar 
should be stirred up occasionally. 

Oxford Dumplings.—Mix well together the following in- 
gredients: Two ounces of grated bread, four ounces ef cur- 
rants, four ounces of shred suet, a tablespoonful of sifted 
sugar, a little allspice, and plenty of grated lemon-peel. 
Beat up well two eggs, add a litile milk, and divide the 
mixture into five dumplings. Fry them in butter a light 
brown color, and serve them with wine-sauce. 

Iemon-Pies.—The juice and grated rind of three lemons, 
three cups of sugar, six eggs, whites and yolks beaten 
separately, whites to be added last; about two tablespoon- 
fuls of corn-starch or arrow-root, mixed smooth and boiled 
a few moments in about one pint and a half of water; add 
asmall piece of butter while hot; bake with bottom crust. 
This receipt makes three pies, 

Fgg Mince-Pies.—Boil six eggs hard, shred them small, 
shred double the quantity of suct; then put currants, 
washed and picked, one pound, or more, if the eggs are 
large; the peel of one lemon, shred very fine, and the juice, 
six spoonfuls of sweet wine, mace, nutmeg, sugar, and a 
very little suet; orange, lemon, and citron candied. 

Almond-Pudding.—Beat half a pound of suet, and a few 
bitter-almonds, with a spoonful of water; then mix four 
ounces of butter, four eggs, two spoonfuls of cream, warm 
with the butter, one of brandy, a little nutmeg, and sugar 
to taste. Butter some cups, half fill, and bake the pud- 


either brandy or rum, which set on fire with a piece of ¢ dings. Serve with butter, wine, and sugar. 
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A Baked Apple-Pudding.—Boil six apples well; take out ¢ 


Crumpets or Flannel-Cakes.—One pint of milk, one egg, 


the cores, put in half a pint of milk thickened with three } a teaspoonful of butter, salt to taste, half a gill of yeast, as 


eggs, a little lemon-peel, and sugar to the taste; put puff- 
paste round the dish, bake the pudding in a slow oven, 
grate sugar over it, and serve it hot. as 

Another.—Take the pulp of two large roasted apples, the 
peel and juice of one lemon, the yolks of six eggs, two 
Savoy biscuits, grated, quarter of a pound of butter melted, 
and sugar to taste. Beat the ingredients together, put a 
puff-paste round the dish, and bake half an hour. 

Lemon Mince-Pies.—Squeeze a large lemon, boil the out- 
side till tender enough to beat to a mash; add to it three 
large apples chopped and four ounces of suet, half a pound 
of currants, four ounces of sugar; put the juice of tho § 
lemon and candied fruit as for other pies. 
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CAKES. 

To Ice a Cake-—Having whipped up the whites of five 
eggs to a froth, add to them a pound of doubly-refined 
sifted sugar, and three spoonfuls of orange-flower water. 
Beat these all thoroughly together, and, when the cake is 
taken out of the oven, spread the iceing mixture all over 
it with a wooden spatula, like a paper-knife. When this 
is done, let it stand at the mouth of the oven to dry 
thoroughly; but it must on no account be allowed to get 
discolored. Lemon-juice instead of orange-flower water is 
rather an improvement, as it makes the iceing very white, 
and also gives it a pleasant flavor. Or beat the whites of 
three eggs to a strong froth; beat a pound of almonds very 
fine with some rose-water, and mix the almonds and eggs 
lightly together, then, after beating a pound of loaf-sugar 
very fine, put it in by degrees. When the cake is baked 
enough, take it out, lay on the iceing, and place it at a 
proper @stance before a clear fire, and keep turning it 
continually that it may not turn color. A cool oven is, 
however, best, where an hour will harden it. 

Pound-Cake.—Take half a pound of butter, half a pound 
of sugar, five eggs, and ten ounces of flour. Break the 
eggs into a pan, add the sugar, and beat for four or five 
minutes, put the butter into a basin or tin bowl, which is 
better for this purpose; warm it by eccasionally holding it 
over the fire and working it about with a wooden spoon 
until it becomes the substance of a very thick cream, but 
avoid making it so hot as to reduce it to oil; then add 
about one half of the batter to the butter, mix it well with 
the spoon, add the remainder, and stir for a minute or so, 
then gently but thoroughly mix in the flour. It should 
not be stirred more than is sufficient to mix the flour. If 
currants are required, about six ounces may be mixed with 
the flour. Bake in a papered tin in a moderately heated 
oven. 

Cinnamon or Lemon-Cakes.—Rub six ounces of good but- 
ter in one pound of fine, dry flour, and work it lightly into 
crumbs; then add three-quarters of a pound of sifted sugar, 
a dessert-spoonful of pounded cinnamon, (or half as much 
when only a slight flavor is liked,) and make these ingre- 
dients into a firm paste with three eggs, or flour, if needed. 
Roll it, not very thin, and cut the cakes with a tin shape. 

Bake them in a very gentle oven from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, er longer, should they not be done quite through. 
As soon as they are cold, put them into a clean and dry tin 
canister, a precaution which should be observed with all $ 
small sugar cakes, 

Half Pound-Cake.—Take a quarter of a pound of butter, 
haifa pound of sugar, five eggs, and half a pound of flour. 
Proceed in the same manner as for pound-cakes. If cur- 
rants are required, add about six ounces with the flour. 





Rh Pium-Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of currants, half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of sugar, and six eggs. Buke one 
hour and a half. 





This furnishes a very superior cake. ! 
4 
? 


much wheat flour as will form a batter. Warm the milk 
and butter together; it should be lukewarm, but not hot. 


Beat up the egg and add to it with the salt; then flour 
enough to form a batter; lastly, the yeast. Set it to rise, 
and when light, grease your bake-iron and bake them like 
buckwheat-cakes. ‘ ‘ 

Cream-Biscuits—Rub one pound of fresh butter into one 
pound of flour, make a hole in the center, into which put 
half a pound of powdered sugar upon which the rind of a 
lemon was rubbed previously to pounding, and three whole 
eggs; mix the eggs well with the sugar, and then mix all 
together, forming a flexible paste; cut it into round pieces, 
each nearly as large as a walnut, stamp them flat, and 
bake them in a slack oven. 

Sally Lunns.—Mix two dessert-spoonfuls of yeast and 
two pounds of fine flour with a little warm water; let it 
stand half an hour to rise. Put two ounces of butter and 
the yolk of an egg into as much milk as is wanted to make 
the dough of the required stiffness, and mix all well up 
together. Put it into cups or tins. When risen properly, 
bake the Sally Lunns in a rather quick oven. 

Butter-Cakes.—Beat a dish of butter like cream; add two 
pounds of fine sugar, two pounds of flour, and mix the 
whole together. Take twenty-four eggs, leave out half 
the whites, and beat all together for an hour. Previous to 
putting the cake into the oven, flavor it with one quarter 
of an ounce of mace, a beaten nutmeg, a little brandy or 
sherry, and some currants or seeds to taste. 

Fruit-Biscuits—Any fruit will do. Scald the fruit and 
rub it through a sieve; to every pound of fruit put a pound 
of loaf-sugar, sifted very fine, and the white of one egg; 
beat it a long time until it is of a proper stiffness to drop 
on to wafer-paper, and bake them in a slow oven. The 
oven must be so slow as to dry rather than bake them. 

Sponge-Cake.—Boil three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
in one teacupful of water; beat up seven eggs, leaving out 
the whites of four. When the sugared water boils, mix it 
with the eggs; beat twenty minutes; then add gradually 
half a pound of flour, previously dried. Beat up, and bake 
in a quick oven. 

Rusks.—Take nineteen eggs; first beat the whites, and 
then beat the yolks with one and a half pounds of loaf- 
sugar, in powder; mix the whole, adding one and a half 
pounds of flour, and a few caraway-seeds, if you like their 
flavor. Fill some buttered moulds, and bake them; cut in 
slices, and put them again in the oven to brown. 

Cheese-Biscuits—Two ounces of butter, two ounces of 
flour, two ounces of grated cheese, a little Cayenne, and 
salt. To be made into a thin paste and rolled out very 
thin; then cut in pieces four inches long and one inch 
broad; bake a very light brown, and send to table as hot 
as possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Bread Sauce for Boiled Poultry.—Pour, quite boiliag, on 
half a pint of the finest bread-crumbs, an equal measure of 
new milk; ‘cover them closely with a plate, and let the 
sauce remain for twenty or thirty minutes; put it then 
into a saucepan with a small saltspoonful of salt, half as 
much pounded mace, a little Cayenne, and about an ounce 
of fresh butter; keep it stirred constantly over a clear fire 
for a few minutes, then mix it with two tablespoonfuls of 
cream; give it a boil, and serve it immediately. 

French Toast.—Beat four eggs very light, and stir with 
them a pint of milk; slice some baker’s bread, dip the pieces 
into the egg, then lay them in a pan of hot lard, and fry 
brown; sprinkle a little powdered-sugar and cinnamon on 
each piece, and serve hot. If nicely prepared, this is an 
excellent dish for breakfast or tea. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 





Ham Toast.—Chop very fine two spoonfuls of lean ham 
that has been cooked, take two spoonfuls of veal-gravy, a 
few bread-crumbs, and a spoonful of cream. Put all 
together in a stewpan, and heat it. Have ready a toast 
buttered; spread the above upon it, strew a few crumbs 
over it, and brown it before the fire. 


Rumbled Eggs.—Beat up three eggs with two ounces of 


advantage of lighting up well at night, a thing which 
should always be taken in consideration in preparing a 
dress. Green, also, is a favorite for this reason, whilst some 
shades of blue, some pinks, and all mauves, violets, and 
purples, loose all life and brilliancy at night. 

GoLp ORNAMENTS AND TRIMMINGS, which for a time have 
been popular, and are still so to some extent, so soon be- 
come , that though the rage for them returns fre- 





fresh butter, or well washed salt butter; add at ful 
of cream or new milk. Put all in a saucepan, and keep 
stirring it over the fire for nearly five minutes, until it 
rises up like s-uffle, when it should be immediately dished 
on buttered toast. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fic. 1—Watxrna Dress or Pium-CoLorep VELVETEEN.— 
The under-skirt is quite plain, the upper-skirt without 
trimming, but made long to loop at the back. The pale- 
tot, which is longer at the sides (and cut in points there) 
than at the back or in front, has only a heavy cording of 
Diack satin above the narrow bias fold of velveteen. Small 
round hat and scarlet feather. 

Fig. 11.—Eventne Dress or MAvve SILKE, wits Two Sxrrts. 
—The lower-skirt has a long train, and both skirts are trim- 
med with white Jace put on plain. The upper-skirt has a 
white lace flounce brought down each side of the front, 
scarf-wise. 

Fic. m.—Drnner Dress or Green AND Waite Srripep 
S11x.—The waist is quite short, and cut square in front. 

Fic. 1v.—Bazt Press or Waite Tutte, trimmed with six 
narrow ruffles:around the bottom. Above the ruffles are 
five rows of crimson and black silk, put on in large scallops. 
The square waist is trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 
A broad, black sash, embroidered in corn-flowers, and with 
a deep crimson fringe, completes this elegant costume. 

Fig. v.—Carriace Dress or LAVENDER-COLORED SILK, em- 
broidered in black. The under-skirt is quite plain, the 
upper-skirt is open at the seams and tied carelessly at the 
bottom; the paletot is square, with long Jewess sleeves. 
Lavender-colored bonnet, with a lavender-colored tulle 
veil, ornamented with field-daisies. 

Fic. vi.—Cuip’s Dress or Pink SILK, cut square in the 
neck. 


General Remanks.—We have but little to add this. 


month to the very full descriptions of the newest fashions 
which we gave in November. 

Tae Snort Dress for walking or morning wear is fully 
established; but long trains are equally fashionable for 
evening wear. For ordinary house dress the skirt is made 
long, but not of the exaggeration of an evening dress. The 
varieties in style of the short costumes is marvelous—no 
two dresses aro just alike, and any amount of coquettish 
taste can be displayed if the wearer chooses. Then, too, 
the admixture of contrasting colors makes a pleasing 
change to the eye, which for years was only greeted by 
browns, grays, and fawns, those colors only being con- 
sidered the mode by a fashionably-dressed woman. But 
now we will, probably, be d 1 to the unt 
“ Bismark,” an ugly shade of reddish brown, though it may 
be redeemed by rich black trimmings. There are two 
shades of this Bismark-brown, a light and a dark one. 
Another fashionable color, but only suitable for brunettes, 
is the capucine or nasturtium color, nearer an orange color 
than any other. A complete toilet oi this, except an even- 
ing dress of silk or satin, would, of course, be in frightful 
taste—but as a trimming on black it is very stylish. A 
black silk dress, corded with gold, nasturtium-colored, or 
Bismark-colored silk, would be very elegant. “ Vin de Bor- 
deux,” or a bright claret color, is again popular; and this, 
too, is improved by a black trimming. This color has the 

















quently, it never lasts long. In Paris, ivory ornaments 
have superseded gilt ones; and ivory and jet beads, but- 
tons, clasps, etc., are for the present the popular ornaments 
with the fickle Paris belles. 

BrocapED MATERIALS, studded with flowers, are very 
fashionable. The most distinguished have only a single 
flower, such as periwinkles, marguerites, poppies, (poppies 
on black are very effective,) or bunches, such as bunches 
of grapes, lilac, and acacias. 

A Very Pretty WaALkina Dress of black silk has been 
made with the petticoat trimmed with three bias bands of 
black, corded with golden-yellow silk. At the back the 
upper-skirt is not joined together, the breadth being fast- 
ened half way up with a black bow piped with yellow. The 
paletot, which is short at the back, and with long mantilla- 
like ends in front, is trimmed like the petticoat. 

VANDYKES AND Tonaues, which have been so fashionable 
around the edges of skirts, are as much liked for the bot- 
tom of paletots, and for the long | Jewess and Hungarian 
sleeves. 

Prvkep Out Rucues, sewn in rows very close together, 
as well as the narrow flounces, are very popular for trim- 
mings. 

Sasnes are now made of the very widest ribbon which 
can be bought, but the ends are not as long as they were 
earlier in the season. Some are simply tied in a loose 
bow, and others are tied with a multiplicity of pendant 
ioops. 

Tue Reprneore style of walking dress is very popular. 
The dress can be worn rather short over a colored petti- 
coat, or made sufficiently long to dispense with it. The 
body and skirt are cut in one, like the Gabrielle dress, and 
either buttons all the way down the front, or at the sides. 
In the latter case, the body buttons like a gentleman’s 
double-breasted coat. Some are made with and some 
without revers. The dress or the petticoat should be made 
just long enough for the highly-ornamented boots to be 
seen. Another avenue for coquetry has been opened in 
these boots. Many persons wear them of the same color 
as their dresses—though black boots are really much the 
most becoming to the feet. The boots are stitched in vari- 
ous colors, and the heels are very high. 

MANTLES, PALETOTS, AND Bonners, were so fully noticed 
last month, that we have nothing new on the subject. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia. 1.—LittLe Gieu’s Dress or GRay Casnmerz, spotted 
with blue, looped up over a blue cua under-skirt. 
Jacket like the upper-skirt, trimmed with blue. 

Fic. 1.—Boy’s Costume or Fawn-Cotornep CAssrMERe.— 
The pantaloons are short, loose jacket opening over a white 
vest. 

Fic. m1.—Inrant’s Dress or Tarn Warts Camoric, with 
pink trimmings. The skirt is tacked, and worn over a 
richly ornamented petticoat. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress or Bive SILK, For A GirR1, with ‘a white 
alpaca over-dress, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. v.—Dress ror A Litrie Greu.—The under-skirg fs of 
crimson cashmere, looped up with bands of cashmere, Cdged 
with black. The upper-skirt is of crimson and black cazh- 
mere, with crimson cashmere braces and waistband, edged 
with black. 








